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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when 
VICTOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as 
Potato Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 
1008”? 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps—dincreases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into the 
cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and 
other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to 
the cloth that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


1 | THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN AGENT fraveling Representative 


JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8S. C J. J, ILER, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Cotton Goods 


and most Worsteds 


that can be woven with one shuttle 
can and should be woven on 


Northrop 171,000 


MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 
Looms in use upto April1,1918 


Adapted to both Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office 188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
244 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulphur Black 
Direct Black Direct Blue 
Direct Red Direct Yellow 
Direct Brown Direct Green 
and Other Direct Colors 
Sodium Sulphide Blanc Fixe 
Barium Chloride Gum Arabic 


Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, etc. 
JOHN L. DABBS 


Manager of Southern Office 
Office and Warehouse, 236 West First Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 
COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Coior and Chemical 
NEWARK, N. J. 


ITdeets Government Requirements for U. 5S. A. 
H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness 
Belting Weaving Reeds 


American Supply Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 650,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Setting 


Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Less Waste 


Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjustmg 
Saddies, the latest invention in Sad 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 

Manufacturers of all kinds of 
addies, Stirrups and Levers 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS, HU ENGLAND 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 
Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Co-Operation Under the Webb-Pomerene Act 


(Gilbert H. Montague, Counsellor 
The Webb-Pomerene Act, 
nut co-operation im the American 
export trade, was passed by Con- 
cress beeause the President, the Sec- 
retary oOf State, the Secretary of 
ommeree, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and almost every trade and 
commercial organization the 
country, have all united in demand- 
ing some. workable measure  thaf 
will safeguard American labor, 
American capital, and American en- 
lerprise in the markets of the world. 
Advocated for the relhef of Amer- 
ican export trade, the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act bids fair to accomplish 
nol only this purpose, but also a 
number of others, that together 
franscend any national, material 
and, mdeed, comprise the highest 
humanitarian aims for which the 
(nited States entered upon the 
zreal world war. For in the provi- 
dence of events, this aet seems like- 
'y to prove one of the aptest means 
‘hat American statesmanship could 
possibly have devised for promptly 
‘ehabilitaating devastatea Burope, 
for perpebuating the commercial 
and finaneial ties now binding the 
| nited Stafes to its Allies, and for 
bringing towether that league of na- 
lions by which alone lasting peace 
can be assured after the war. 
xtent of the War Devastation. 

Take down the map of Europe 
and look at the area that has been 
fought ever: Belgium, Northerh 
trance, Northern Italy, East Prus- 
sia, Poland, Galicia, Servia, Rouma- 
nia, Montenegro, Albania, Lithuania, 
Courland, Livenia, Ukraine, Finland, 
comprising altogether more than 
one hundred thousand eities, vil- 
lages and. hamlets, in which build- 
ings, railways, bridges, roads, mines 
and all kinds of industrial, agricul- 
‘ural and public property have 
Wholly or partially been destroyed, 
dismantled, or put out of commis- 
Sion, 

There can be little doubt that the 
loss of property in the Western and 
astern theaters of the war will 
reach into tens of billions of dollars. 
and will call for the promptest, 
‘host economical, most efficient and 
‘Ost business-like means of rehab- 
ilitation that the industrial nations 
vl the world can possibly devise, as 
“OO as this devastation shall cease, 
is perfee tly evident. That American 
business men. particularily American 
“xporters, will then face the greatest 
of business and humanita- 


lo per- 


‘lanism, the greatest opportunity for 


‘OMmmercial and financial achieve- 
‘nent, and the greatest duty of na- 


at Law, New York City, 


before Joint 


Meeting American 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers at New York May 2, 1918.) 


ional and imternational statesman- 

ship, that has ever confronted busi- 

ness men in any nation, in any pe- 

riod of the world’s history, is an ab- 

solute certainty. 

Misapprehensions Concerning the 
Rehabilitation of Lurope. 

By some, the rehabilitation of 
devastated Europe has been pictured 
as resembling the reconstruction of 
the city of San Francisco after the 
earthquake and fire, and the recon- 
struction of the city of Galveston 
after the flood. 

Commodities and credit from the 
outside world flowed in upon these 
cities, after these disasters, and were 
the means by which courage and 
energy were stimulated amid the 
ruins, and new prosperity built up 
greater than the old. 

This analogy, however, when ap- 
plied to Europe after the war, should 
not be pressed too far. 

Stocks of commodities in every 
continent will then be dangerously 
low. Credit, in every financial mar- 
ket, will by that time have become 
inflated to an unheard of, if not 
dangerous, degree. Courage and en- 
ergy in the devastated regions will 
then be weighed down by unprece- 
dented tax burdens. Throughouf 
Kurope there will then be a shortage 
and demoralization of labor, from 
which even the United States wil! 
probably not wholly escape. 

All the means by which immedi- 
ale and cenyplete rehabilitation has 
been accomplished, in a few  in- 
stances of devastation with which 
American business men in our gen- 
eration have had to deal in this 
country, will probably be very sure- 
ly handicapped in the case of dev- 
astaled Europe. 

These factors, together with the 
greater conservatism which Euro- 
peans have, as compared with Amer- 
icans, in embarking upon large cap- 
ital expenditures that can be financ- 
ed only by extraordinary amounts 
and terms of credit, seem likely to 
prevent the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope after the war from becoming 
any such industrial “boom” as fhe 
fofal losses in the dévastated area 
might seem to suggest to one train- 
ed not only in American ideas and 
American analogies. 

Uncertainties Attending Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Close-range study by the Ameri- 
ca Industral Commission to France 
has revealed these and many other 
perplexing factors in the problem. 

Instead of promptly reconstruct- 
ing permanent and fully equipped 


industrial buildings, Europeans are 
much more likely than Americans to 
erect temporary structures, costing 
perhaps one-third of those which 
were destroyed, and to postpone to 
the future all reconstruction except 
that of the most immediate and 
pressing importance. 

In France and England, as in 
America, the war has raised the 
chemical industry from a relatively 
humble position to one of prime im- 
portance and size. No one can now 
tell with which of these three na- 
tions will ultimately rest the supe- 
rior advantage in the manufacture 
of chemicals. Disappointments and 
displacements on a large scale, in 
this and in many other industries 
which the war has expanded in each 
of these three countries, are bound 
to be suffered in one or another of 
these countries after the war. Which 
of these three countries. in these 
and in sinvilar industries, will even- 
tually carry off the prize of supe- 
rior efficiency, no one can now 
prophesy. 

Standardization of product, with 
the resulting low costs that accom- 
pany large scale production, has 
hitherto been the prime advantage 
of America over France and Eng- 
land. Hydraulic forging plants, drop 
hammers, flanging presses and simi- 
lar labor saving machinery have 
heretofore accomplished their best 
resulis m America, becauses here 
only have been the large-scale con- 
sumption and the large-scale pro- 
duction which have permitted labor 
to produce its greatest amount of 
product at the lowest cost per unit. 
The war, however, has accustomed 
kngland and France to the highest 
degree of large-seale production in 
the manufacture of munitions: with 
the result that after the war, when 
these English and French munition 
factories are converted to other 
lines of manufacturing, they prob- 
ably will be able to approximate, in 
many lines of manufacture, those 
advantages of large-scale produc- 
tion in which America far surpassed 
them before the war. 

Probable Advantages of American 

Manufacturers. 

Nevertheless, the re-establishment 
of manufacturing in devastated Eu- 
rope can hardly fail to give a-re- 
markable opportunity to American 
business. 

English and French manufactur- 
ers of machinery have throughout 
the war been making munitions, and 
immediately after the war will 
hardly be in a position to resume 


Cotton Manufacturers 


Association and National! 
prompt deliveries of orders for ma- 
eninery. 

Reconstruction in devastated Eu- 
rope will probably be financed, in 
large measure, through government 
guaranty of obligations issued by 
the financial interests undertaking 
the work of reconstruction. 

Already much has been done along 
this line in connection with the tex- 
tile industry in Northern France. 
Out of the purchases of textile ma- 
chinery made in this country for 
French account since 1914, it has 
heen estimated that more than half 
of the textile machinery needed for 
the rehabilitation of the industry inf 
Northern France has already been 
assembled and put to work m tem- 
porary establishments scattered 
throughout other parts of France. 

Similar acclimatization of Ameri- 
can machinery can undoubtedly be 
accomplished in other industries, 
and in other regions, throughout 
devastated Europe, by enterprising 
American manufacturers after the 
war. For no matter how long the 
war lasts, ii may safely be assumed 
that the manufacture of munrtions 
in America will never crowd out the 
manufacture of machinery to the 
degree that the manufacture of mu- 
nitions has superseded the manufac- 
ture of machinery in England and 
France. The lateness with which 
America entered the war, the per- 
sistent demand of her enormous 
population for the continuance of 
her staple manufactures and for the 
manufacture of machinery necessary 
for that purpose, and the continued 
reliance which all the Allies, since 
1915, have placed upon American 
manufacturers of machinery for 
most of their requirements in that 
line, all point to the conclusion that 
devastated Europe must look chiefly 
to America to supply her most 
pressing needs for her essential in- 
dustrial machinery immediately aft- 
er the war. 

Outlook for American Machinery 
Manufacturers. 

With proper representation in Eu- 
rope, American manufacturers of 
machinery ought readily to be able 
to trai the agricultural interests, 
and the staple manufacturing indus- 
tries in the chief industrial centers 
of Western Europe to the use of 
American machinery, and thus to 
establish for American machinery a 
permanent and enormously increas- 
ed foreign market. 

Tariff duties, and provisions that 
patents and trademarks shall! be for 
(Continued on page 7.) 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
244 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulphur Black 
Direct Black Direct Blue 
Direct Red Direct Yellow 
Direct Brown Direct Green 
and Other Direct Colors 
Sodium Sulphide’ Blanc Fixe 
Barium Chloride Gum Arabic 


Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, etc. 
JOHN L. DABBS 


Manager of Southern Office 
Office and Warehouse, 236 West First Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Ideets Government Requirements for U. 5. A. 


Selling Agents 
122 Hudson Street 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 


Consolidated Coior and Chemical 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


New York City 


TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Over 650,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 


Greater Production 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness 
Belting Weaving Reeds 


American Supply Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Less Change of Setting 

Reduced Cost of Spinning | 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Saddies, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


@| ssi. the latest invention m Sad 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinnitig Ma 
chines Manufacturers of all kinds « 


JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS, 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 
Hardened:-and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 
Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. ©. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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((silbert H. Montague, Counsellor 

The Webb-Pomerene Act, 
nuit co-operation im the American 
export trade, was passed by Con- 
cress beeause the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and almost every trade and 
commereial organization in_ the 
countey, have all united in demand- 
ing some workable measure  thaf 
will safeguard American labor, 
American capital, and American en- 
‘erprise in the markets of the world, 

Advocated for the relief of Amer- 
ican export trade, the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act bids fair to accomplish 
not only this purpose, bul also a 
number of others, that together 
franscend any national, material 
and, indeed, comprise the highest 
humanitarian aims for which the 
United States entered upon the 
sreal world war. For in the provi- 
dence of events, this aet seems like- 
ly to preve one of the aptest. means 
‘hat American statesmanship could 
possibly have devised for prumptly 
rehabilitaating devastatea Europe, 
for perpetuating the commercial 
and finaneial ties now binding the 
| nited States to its Allies, and for 
bringing together that league of na- 
lions by which alone lasting peace 
can be assured after the war. 

Extent of the War Devastation. 

Take down the map of Europe 
and look at the area that has been 
fought ever: Belgium, Northern 
l'rance, Northern Italy, East Prus- 
sia, Poland, Galicia, Servia, Rouma- 
nia, Montenegro, Albania, Lithuania, 
Courland, Livonia, Ukrainé, Finland, 
‘comprising altogether more than 
one hundred thousand cities, vil- 
lages and. hamlets. in which build- 
ings, railways, bridges, roads, mines 
and all kinds of industrial, agricul- 
‘ural and public _ property have 
Wholly or partially been destroyed, 
dismantled, or put out of commis- 
SLON, 

There can be little doubt that the 
loss of property in the Western and 
Kastern theaters of the war will 
reach into tens of billions of dollars, 
and will eall fer the promptest, 
ost etonomiecal, most efficient and 
inost busimess-hke means of rehab- 
‘lilation that the industrial nations 
of the world can péssibly devise; as 
“oon as this devastation shall cease, 
is perfeetly evident. That American 
business men. particularly American 
“xporters, will then face the greatest 
/roblem of business and humanita- 
‘ianism, the greatest opportunity for 
“OmMmercial and financial achieve- 
ment, and the greatest duty of na- 


lo per- 


at Law, 


New York City, 


tional and international statesman- 
ship, that has ever confronted busi- 
ness men in any nation, in any pe- 
riod of the world’s history, is an ab- 
solute certainty. 


Misapprehensions Concerning the 
Rehabilitation of Europe. 

By some, the rehabilitation of 
devastated Europe has been pictured 
as resembling the reconstruction of 
the city of San Francisco after the 
earthquake and fire, and the recon- 
struction of the city of Galveston 
after the flood. 

Commodities and credit from the 
outside world flowed in upon these 
cities, after these disasters, and were 
the means by which courage and 
energy were stimulated amid the 
ruins, and new prosperity built up 
greater than the old, 

This analogy, however, when ap- 
plied to Europe after the war, should 
not be pressed too far. 

Stocks of eommodities in every 
continent will then be dangerously 
low. Credit, in every financial mar- 
ket, will by that time have become 
inflated to an unheard of, if not 
dangerous, degree. Courage and en- 
ergy in the devastated regions will 
then be weighed down by unprece- 
dented tax burdens. Throughout 
EKurope there will then be a shortage 
and demoralization of labor, from 
which even the United States wil! 
probably not wholly escape. 

All fhe means by which immedi- 
ale and complete rehabilitation has 
been accomplished, in a few in- 
stances of devastation with which 
American business men in our gen- 
eration have had to deal in this 
country, will probably be very sure- 
ly handicapped m the case of dev- 
astated Europe, 

These factors, together with the 
greater conservatism which Euro- 
peans have, as compared with Amer- 
icans, in embarking upon large cap- 
ital expenditures that can be financ- 
el only by extraordinary amounts 
and terms of credit, seem likely to 
prevent, the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope after the war from becoming 
any such industrial “boom” as fhe 
total lesses in the devastated area 
nueht seem to suggest to one train- 
ed not only in American ideas and 
American analogies. 

Uneertainties Attending Reconstrue- 
tion. 

Close-range study by the Ameri- 
ea Industrial Commission to France 
has revealed these and many other 
perplexing factors in the problem. 

Instead of promptly reconstruct- 
ing permanent and fully equipped 


before Joint 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers at New York May 2, 1918.) 


Meeting American 


industrial buildings, Europeans are 
much more likely than Americans to 
erect temporary structures, costing 
perhaps one-third of those which 
were destroyed, and to postpone to 
the future all reconstruction except 
that of the most immediate and 
pressing importance. 

In France and England, as in 
America, the war has raised the 
chemical industry from a relatively 
humble position to one of prime im- 
portance and size. No one can now 
tell with which of these three na- 
tions will ultimately rest the supe- 
rior advantage in the manufacture 
of chemicals. Disappointments and 
displacements on a large seale, in 
this and in many other industries 
which the war has expanded in each 
of these three countries, are bound 
to be suffered in one or another of 
these countries after the war. Which 
of these three countries, in these 
and in similar industries; will even- 
tually carry off the prize of supe- 
rior efficiency, no one can now 
prophesy. 

Standardization of product, with 
the resulting low costs that accom- 
pany large scale production, has 
hitherto been the prime advantage 
of America over France and Eng- 
land. Hydraulic forging plants, drop 
hammers, flanging presses and sim!- 
lar labor saving machinery have 
heretofore accomplished their best 
results in America, becauses here 
only have been the large-scale con- 
sumption and the large-scale pro- 
duction which have permitted labor 
to produce its greatest amount of 
product at the lowest cost per unit. 
he war, however, has accustomed 
England and France to the highest 
degree of large-scale production in 
the manufacture of munitions: with 
the result that after the war, when 
these English and French munition 
factories are converted to other 
lines of manufacturing, they prob- 
ably will be able to approximate, in 
many lines of manufacture, those 
advantages of large-seale produc- 
tion in which America far surpassed 
them before the war. 

Probable Advantages of American 

Manufacturers. 

Nevertheless, the re-establishment 
of manufacturing in devastated EFu- 
rope can hardly fail to give a_re- 
markable opportunity to American 
business. 

English and French manufactur- 
ers of machinery have throughout 
the war been making munitions, and 
immediately after the war will 
hardly be in a position to resume 
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Association and National 


prompt deliveries of orders for ma- 
enimery. 

Reconstruction in devastated Eu- 
rope will probably be financed, in 
large measure, through government 
guaranty of obligations issued by 
the financial interests undertaking 
the work of reconstruction. 

Already much has been done along 
this line in connection with the tex- 
tile industry in Northern France. 
Out of the purchases of textile ma- 
chinery made in this country for 
French account since 1914, it has 
been estimated that more than half 
of the textile machinery needed for 
the rehabilitation of the industry in 
Northern France has already been 
assembled and put to work in tem- 
porary establishments — scattered 
throughout other parts of France. 

Similar acclimatization of Amer!i- 
can machinery can undoubtedly be 
accomplished in other industries, 
and in other regions, throughout 
devastated Europe, by enterprising 
American manufacturers after the 
war. For no matter how long the 
war lasts, it may safely be assumed 
that the manufacture of munitions 
in America will never crowd out the 
manufacture of machinery to the 
degree that the manufacture of mu- 
nitions has superseded the manufac- 
ture of machinery in England and 
France. The lateness with which 
America entered the war, the per- 
sistent demand of her enormous 
population for the continuance of 
her staple manufactures and for the 
manufacture of machinery necessary 
for that purpose, and the continued 


reliance which all the Albes, since 
1915, have placed upon American 


manufacturers of machinery for 
most of their requirements in that 
line, all point to the conclusion that 
devastated Europe must look chiefly 
to America to supply her most 
pressing needs for her essential in- 
dustrial machinery immediately aft- 
er the war. 

Outlook for American Machinery 

Manufacturers. 

With proper representation in Eu- 
rope, American manufacturers of 
machinery ought readily to be able 
fo train the agricultural interests, 
and the staple manufacturing indus- 
tries in the ehief industrial centers 
of Western Europe to the use of 
American machinery, and thus to 
establish for American machinery a 
permanent and enormously increas- 
ed foreign market. 

Tariff duties, and provisions that 
patents and trademarks shall be for+ 
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Damaged, broken-down machinery is the price of careless operation 
Protect the life of your machinery by scientific lubrication—-lubri- 
cation that always maintains its protective film between moving 
machine parts. 


3950 of an inch, yet— 


if a single bearing part on any one of your machines is left 
WITHOUT the protection of that thin film of oil or grease for 
only the shortest while, it will be damaged—perhaps beyond 


repair. 
3950 of an inch, yet— 


so long as that thin film of lubrication remains unbroken, it 
keeps bearing surfaces apart. It keeps friction under control. 
It cushions against wear. It protects machine parts. 

Each Swan & Finch lubricant maintains that ESSENTIAL 
PROTECTIVE FILM under most strenuous conditions. 

There is an 8-F lubricant especially designed to protect 
every individual part of your machinery. 

Permit us to offer without charge the services of the Swan 
& Finch Engineering Department, in solving your lubricating 
problems. 

Send for booklets on 
Scientific Lubricants for Scientifie Lubrication 


KNEW YORE 

Quality Oil and Grease Products Since 1855 
fever paren! 165 Broadway,-New York. Branches: Providence, 306 So. Water St. 
: Le mee phia: 508 Otis Bidg. Chicago: 20 West Jackson Bivd. San Franciseo: Nor- 
Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 433 Rialto Bide. Distributers: Fred 
Blig foronto, Can. (For Quebec and Ontario): Fulton Supply Co., 
A, Carolina Supply Greenville. Textile Mill and Supply 

ariotte, Works: Bayway. N. J Syracuse, N. 


ENTIFIC LUBRICATION 


Thursday, May 2, 1918. 


( ) 
SWAN INCH 
COMPANY 
wes 
| 
| SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC 


opsday, May 2, 1918. 


How Some Textile are 
Speeding Production 


Scientific machinery operation has come into its own. Mills that once relied upon hit or miss 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


methods of operating, have had brought to them, the real facts, by present day needs. Today, 


it is seientifie operation, by scientific men 


as any other single factor. 


and scientific lubrication is as much a part of this policy 


The Swan & Finch line of scientific lnbricants—special lubricants designed for specific pur- 
poses—ineludes special lubricants particularly designed for textile use. 


Slo-Flo 


Slo-Flo is the super-lubricant that 


flows but does not run. “That is what 
makes it so efficient and economical 
for lubricating high speed, textile ma- 
chinery. Its cohesive, clinging quali- 
ties prevent wasteful dripping and 
spattering and oil-soaked fabric. It is 
made by the exclusive Acaloric Pro- 
cess which gives it super heat-resist- 
ing and pressure-resisting qualities. 


Slo-Flo is non-volatile—it is guaran- 


teed not to cake, gum or separate. 


Valuable engineering data on request. 


Cupese 


is the special oi] compound that is 
that is all lubricant. Cupese is pro- 
duced in all densities from very light 
to extra heavy. Made by the Acaloric 
Process, Cupese withstands excessive 
heat and bearing pressures. It spreads 
rapidly, adheres to bearing surfaces, is 
tenuous and elastic, does not liquefy 
or evaporate under intense heat, does 
not cake at low temperatures, does not 
clog bearings or leave residue in cups. 


Address Engineering Department, Swan & Finch Company. 


KEW YORK 


Quality Oil and Greose Products Since 1655 


Textul 


the special oil compound that is 
making efficient wool oiling so econo- 
mical in leading textile mills. Costing 
far less than Lard or Red oils, Textul 
functions equally as efficiently. It 
saponifies readily—-carries well through 
the cardimg process—needs no alkali 
added for emulsion. Textul has seen 
years of successful service in wool 
and worsted manufacture. 


In writing, please list type and service of machinery. 
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Bob Building. 


“Bobbin Building” is one of the 
points generally overlooked by many 
overseers and superintendents. We 
also read very little or nothing about 
the importance of building good 
bobbins. Writers. for the “How 
Other Men Manage,” “Discussions” 
and other departments of the dif- 
ferent textile journals, have more 
than neglected this important point. 
If this matter can be explained suf- 
ficiently strong enough to make even 
one overseer or 
“Take Notice’ the writer will he 
well satisfied with the efforts he has 
put forth in writing this article, be- 
cause there are many men that will 
be able to save thousands of dollars 
for the company, in the way of in- 
creased production and the saving 
of unnecessary waste, not to think 
of the trouble and worry they can 
save the operatives with the proper 
building of bobbins on the different 
machines throughout the mill. 

Starting at the slubber, a. ma- 
chine that doffs anywhere from five 
to twenty times in a day, it can 
readily be seen what a disadvantage 
the machine is run under when you 
are not getting the full “traverse” 
of the bobbin, or if the taper is too 
long, allowing less roving to be 
placed on the bobbin than its fall 
capacity. It would be all right for 
the overseer to notice that the frame 
was not getting the full amount of 
roving on the bobbin, and then have 
the frame changed so it would, but 
there are so many men that will 
say, “Well it is only a matter of a 
few minutes work” and that “some 
time” he will have it set properly. 
Thats the class of man that will 
always be “going” to do something. 
DON'T BE THAT MAN. 

When your frames are not getting 
the full amount of roving or yarn 
on the bobbins you are making an 
unnecessary amount of trouble. 
First, you are losing time (produc- 
tion), the operatives are expending 
unnecessary energy, you are having 
lo keep more help than would oth- 
erwise be the case in order to kee}, 
the machine from being stopped too 
long for this unnecessary doffing, 
the bobbins will run out in less time 
at the intermediate, again causing 
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an unnecessary amount of wasted 
energy on the part of employees; in 
fact, the wasted time and energy 
caused from unfilled bobbins goes 
from one department to the other, 
and it would surprise many of us if 
if were possible to show in dollars 
and cents money that is wasted from 
no other cause than imperfectly 
filled bobbins: and last, bul not the 
least, is that of roving and thread 
waste, and the nearer the cotton 1s 
to the finished product the higher 
will be-the cost of unnecessary 
waste caused from not building good 
full bobbins. 

When we refer to the slubber, it, 
of course, covers all fly frames, and 
when it is considered that we have 
slubber, intermediate, speeder, jack 
and spinning frames, and the great 
number of bobbins that is required 
lo fill the creels of these machines, 
it 18s no wonder that some of us 
cannot be successful when we over- 
look such. little things as putting 
the maximum amount of roving or 
varn on the bobbins. 

Ii costs more; you make less pro- 
duction; more waste, and it is hard- 
er to keep your help satistied when 
vou don't fill the bobbms, because 
they have more work to do and do 
not get as good results. Take, for 
instanee, a mill on hosiery yarn: If 
the spinning hobbies are not filled to 
capacity it not only eauses more 
doffing in the spinning, but when 
the yarn arrives at the winding 
room tne winder hand cannot keep 
the ends up, therefore she will not 
make as much production, she will 
gel less pay and make more waste, 
and it is only natural that you will 
have a dissatisfied hand under those 
conditions. 

There are very few men in charge 
of rooms that cannot build a perfect 
vobbin and one that ts filled to ca- 
pacity, if he would only “do it.” 


W. W. 


He Didn't Care. 

“John, John,” whispered an alarm- 
ed wife, poking her sleeping hus- 
band in the ribs. “Wake up, John; 
there are burglars in the pantry and 
they're eating all my pies.” 

“Well, what do we care,” mum- 
bled John, rolling over, “so long as 
they don’t die in the house?”—Ex. 
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| DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 
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Barbecue for Departing Master 
Mechanic. 


No. greater compliment and token 
of esteem could have been conferred 
upon a man by his employees and 
co-workers than that conferred 
upon Frank Smith, whose resigna- 
lion as assistant master mechanic of 
the Lindale Mills was effective last 
week. 

The mechanical force tendered a 
sumptuous barbecue in henor of 
Mr. Smith, and‘to add to the occa- 
sion he was presented with a hand- 
some and substantial gold watch, 
Capt. Meikleham, on behalf of the 
force, making the presentation ad- 
dress. The magnificent occasion 
was a great compliment to the me- 
chanical force, and it goes without 
saving that the oecasion will be a 
pleasant memory to Mr. Smith in 
after years, and while the people of 
Lindale most reluctantly lose him, 
we are sure we voice the sentiment 
of all Lindale when we say that he 
goes to his new position with noth- 
ing bul the best wishes for success. 

He has been connected with the 
Masssachusetts Mills In Georgia for 
more than 12 years. ‘ He goes !o 
Lynchburg, Va. where he will  be- 
come master mechanic of the 
Lynchburg Cotton Mills. He left 
with his family by automobile for 
Lynehburge.—Rome (Ga.) Tribune- 
Herald. 


Improvement of the Silk Industry in 
China. 


The activities and practical efforts 
of the Americans interested in the 
silk industry in the Far East have 
resulted in numerous discussions re- 
garding the improvement of this in- 
dustry in China and at a meeting of 
the Foreign Silk Association of 
Shanghai the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That this meeting con- 
sider that the silk industry of Chma 
is suffering from want of Govern- 
ment direction and assistance, Such 
should be forthcoming at<an early 
date and. in view of the: large 
amount collected in taxes, should be 
of a substantial character, sufficient 
lo pul the trade on a sound and ex~ 
panding basis.” 


The resolution is to be submitted 
to the Peking Government, and an 
effort will be made to accomplish 
definite results for the improvement 
of the industry. 

Figures showing the exports from 
Shanghai and Japan were presented 
to illustrate the effects of Govern- 
ment supervision and assistance, as 


is given in Japan, as follows: Sea- 
son of 1873-74—Shanghai 54,000 


bales, Japan 15,000 bales; season of 
1907-8—Shankhai 57,553 bales, Japan 
93,110 bales: season of 1916-17 
Shanghai 65,847 bales, Japan 226,569 
bales. These figures are also intend-- 
ed to show that the industry is bare- 
ly marking time in China, where 
there is no Government support or 
supervision; while mm Japan, where 
such Government encouragement is 
forthcoming, the trade has increased 
by 144 per cent in the last 9 years 
and by over 1,400 per cent in the 
last 43 years, and this despite the 
Claim that China has more natural 
advantages for the improvement of 
the industry. 

It was stated that by the careful 
selection of eggs 3% to 4 pounds of 
cocoons would be enough to produce 
1 pound of silk, whereas it now takes 
in China more than 5 pounds of co- 
coont 

At the meeting it was pointed out 
that the sum of 5,725 taels ‘(over 
$5,800 gold at the present rate of ex- 
change) had been voluntarily sub- 
scribed by the silk firms m Shaneg- 
hai, and further subseriptions were 
asked for from those interested who 
had not already subscribed. With 
the funds provided the association 
proposes to assist and advise experi- 
ment stations that are already in ex- 
istence and to buy cocoons and toa 
examine eggs on the Pasteur sys- 
lem. By this means it is hoped that 
there will be available in 1919 a sup- 
ply that can be guaranteed to be 
healthy and to produce worms that 
will not die in the third and fourth 
stage but will live to spin cocoons 
of good size and quality. 

The chairman of the meeting, 
however, emphasized the fact that 
the future of the silk industry in 
China depended largely upon the 
Chinese-themselves.—Commerce Re- 
ports. 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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»-operation Under the Webb- 


Pomerene Act. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
unless worked within the 
ontry granting them, can hardly 
ont for some time after the war, 
the faee of all these pressing 
When immediate needs have 
satisfied, such statutory bar- 
os will undoubtedly have their 
Jouence. But it must also be re- 
onbered that Great Britam and 
any other European countries 
ive, for years, had these workine 
ovisions their patent laws; and 
val praetieally the only result has 
oon that leading American machir- 

manufacturers have estabalish- 
| under American control, branch 
octories in @ach of these countries, 
ood that leading German chemical 
vinufacturers have established, in 
nyvland, branch chemical works un- 
ior German control, 
agnitude of Europe's 

ments, 

‘ounting the loss of textile ma- 
jinery, agricultural machinery and 
vachinery in the electrical industry, 
vo mining industry, the iron and 
otal industry, the food industries, 
chemieal industry, the wood- 
vorking and furniture industry, and 
ie paper making industry, the Na- 
onal Foreign Trade Council com- 
uted the requirements, for France 
od Belgium, up to 1917, to be $2,- 
10,000,000, Adding the  require- 
cents for railroad equipment and 
oad bed material, for these two 
countries alone, up to 1917, brought 
ie total wp to the colossal figure of 
885,000,000, 

Though some of these require- 
vents can probably be deferred, the 
- eater part of them will have to 
supphed immediately after the 
war, 

These figures,—all of which are 
oul of date, and all. of which, by 
‘ie time the war ends, will probably 
he enormously increased — dimly 
-uggest the task of rehabilitating 
urope after the war. 

To mobilize American industry, so 
‘ial Ameriea can promptly supply 
hurepe with the means of indus- 
‘rial reeonstruction—just as Ameri- 
can agmeulture, under Mr. Hoover 
und the Food Administration, now 
supply the Allies with the means of 
physical sustenance—will be the 
createst humanitarian and business 
‘ask that has ever confronted the 
American export trade. 
Arrangements Permitted by Webb- 

Pomerene Aet. 

With all proper safeguards against 
ibuse, the Webb-Pomerene Act per- 
‘nits, in foreign markets, a degres 
of free action to which the Amer- 
can export trade heretofore has 
en stranger. 

Under conditions, and with for- 
‘nalities, that are not excessive 
-onsidering the rigor of our national 
volley toward combinations and sin- 
-le coneerns of dominant size, and 
“onsidering the partiality of our na- 
ional attitude toward eompetition 
iid independent eencerns of small 
Webb-Pomerene Act per- 
‘its any American exporter to act 
Combination with any other 
American exporter, and with as 
‘nany, or as few, as he desires, un- 
der any arrangement that he and 
‘hey may agree upon, for any pur- 
pose Whatever that relates lo Amer- 


eds. 


Require- 
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ican export trade, or to trade in any 
foreign market, so long as such ar- 
rangement does not affect trade 
within the United States or dors 
not include unfair methods of com- 
petition against some outside Amer- 
ican competitor who is also enaaged 
in the American export trade. 

Such arrangements may be effeect- 
ed through the creation of a cor- 
poration, a parinership, a common 
selling agency, a non-exclusive 
agency, an individual sales branch, 


or any kind of contract or under- 
standing whatsoever. 
Such arrangements may include 


an entire industry, or only a few 
concerns, or only a single concern; 
and the fact that the parties to such 
arrangements have theretofore been 
competitors in domestic trade and 
in export trade, and thereafter will 
continue to be competitors in do- 
mestic trade, is wholly immaterial. 

Such arrangements may provide 
for the apportionment of orders, 
profits, losses, business, and terri- 
tory, or for agreements regarding 
prices, in foreign markets, up... "Vy 
basis whatsoever. 

Such arrangements may be 
shaped and fashioned, and changed, 
and molded, conformably to the va- 
rying requirements of widely-differ- 
ing exports, in widely-differing mar- 
kets, and under widely-differing 
competitive conditions. 

So long only as such arrange- 
ments do not affect trade within the 
United States, and do not include 
unfair méthods of competition 
against some outside American com- 
petitor who is also engaged in the 
American export trade, such  ar- 
‘angements are permitted by the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Co-operation for Humanity’s Sake. 

Only the most effeetive mobiliza- 
tion of available American manufac- 
Luring capacity can begin to supply 
the most immediate and pressing 
needs of Europe as soon as the war 
ends. Even the most essential re- 
quirements will promptiy swamp the 
industrial facilities of the whole 
world; and raise questions of prior- 
ity that must be determined upon 
humanitarian rather than business 
grounds. 

While Europe will pay for all she 
receives, the delivery to her of her 
requirements will be essentially a 
humanitarian serivice. For it will 
invelve diverting to her, and away 
from other possible customers, pro- 
ducts for which others would will- 
ingly pay as much, if not more, and 
which will be denied to others, and 
furnished to EBurepe, only for hu- 
manity’s sake, 

Our own first year of war has 
taught us that when troublesome 
questions of priority are raised by 
shortage of food, fuel, and transpor- 
tation facilities, all the savings of 
efficient co-operation and _ unified 
control must be practiced, and-—in 
Mr. now elassic phrase 
“all theories go by the board.” 

When shortage of everything con- 
fronts the whole world after the 
war, and international questions of 
priority press for solution upon the 
clearest humanitarian grounds, the 
world may then rejoice that, in the 
American export trade, a few “theo- 
ries’ have already gone “by the 
board,” and that the American ex- 
port trade is then in position to 
serve humanity with a greater de- 


gree of efficient 
uniied control. 
Business Perplexities After the War. 

In the earliest stages of rehabili- 
lation after the war, business in 
large measure will necessarily have 
to yield to philanthropy. But when 
all needs superior to business are 
supplied, and when reconstruction in 
Europe has assumed its place alone- 
side our own just claims upon the 
legitimate avails of American com- 
mercial achievement, every resource 
which the Webb-Pomerene Act cr 
then suggest will have to be drawn 
upon in order to safeguard Ameri- 
can labor, American capital and 
American enterprise in the markets 
of the world. 

Conditions then will be quite dif- 
ferent from those prevailing in 
America, in 1915 and 1916, when the 
Allies were swamping American 
manufacturers with orders. 

In those years, in America, stocks 
and commodities were normal, in 
some instances abnormal; credit was 
normal, and in some instances sub- 
normal; and labor was adequate, 
and in some instances plentiful. 

Through purely fortitous§ cir- 
cumstances, America was then in a 
high state of industrial prepared- 
hess, 

Unhke normal export trade in 
American manufactures, orders 
which American manufacturers then 
received from the Allies required no 
selling effort. Prices were second- 
ary. Deliveries were the prime es- 
sential. 

Though the buying then for Euro- 
pean account was, for the most part, 
centered in a single purchasing 
agency, neither the military situa- 
tion, nor the size of orders, permit- 
ted that underbidding and depress- 
ing of the market which, for gener- 
ations, centralized buying for Furo- 
pean account has practised upon the 
American export trade. 

After the war, however, conditions 
in America, as regards stocks of 
commodities, credit, and labor, will 
probably be the reverse of those ex- 
isting in 1915 and 1916. 

Great labor unrest and discontent, 
serious industrial displacements, 
large financial adjustments, enor- 
mous tax burdens, and the depres- 
sing anxiety resulting ffom cataclys- 
mic changes and abysmal uncertain- 
ty, will then weigh heavily upon 
Europe, and presumably be shared 
in some degree by America. 

Some European Buying Tactics. 

Purchases in America after the 
war, for account of European recon- 
struction, will undoubtedly be more 
or less centralized, either in govern- 
ment agencies, or in unofficial bul 
non-competing buying agencies for 
foreign interests. 

Under conditions vastly different, 
however, from those prevailing in 
i915 and 1916, American manufac- 
turers, in a very short time after 
the war, will have to face the unified 
tactics of European buying in their 
acutest form. Prices will then be 
tremendously more important than 
they were in 1915 and 1916, Sharp- 
ened by the necessity for the ut- 
most frugality, Europe will prompt- 
ly become the closest buyer that the 
American export trade has ever 
faced. Even after prices are beaten 
down, the question of deliveries, 
amid all the perplexities of produc- 
tion under the unprecedented indus- 


co-operation and 


- 


~ 


trail conditions that will then pre- 
vail in America, will tend to exclude 
from the European market all ex- 
cepting the strongest American ex- 
porting organization. 

How sharp European buying tac- 
Lics can be was shown by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the in- 
stance of American metal exporters. 

Before the war, the Commission 
reported, the metal market, not only 
in America but also throughout the 
worid, was ‘in the hands of a group 
of German metal traders who are 
primarily engaged in buving metal, 
or in acting as selling agents for pro- 
ducers, and in selling it to European 
and Asiatic consumers. The 
bearing of the conditions existing in 
the European markets on the cop- 
per industry in the United States 
may be understood when it is real- 
ized that the United States produces 
about 56 per cent of the world’s 
supply of copper and exports about 
three-quarters of its annual pro- 
duction. Germany took one- 
third of the exports to Europe. In 
addition to the quantity purchased 
by the great German metal-buying 
combinations, headed by the Metall- 
geselischaft, many of the large con- 
sumers of copper acted in concert in 
their purchases, through their car- 
tel arrangements. According to one 
large American copper-producing 
company, they had reports from 
their Berlin agent of the existence 
of more than fifty combinations of 
copper-consuming companies for the 
regulation of prices distribution of 
territory, and for concerted action in 
buying Aecording to John D. Ryan, 
of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany, European buvers, from 1903 to 
1913, because of a buying combina- 
tion, paid 33/100 of a cent per pound 
less for copper delivered abroad 
than domestic buyers for copper de- 
livered at New York.” 

Were the Webb-Pomerene Act to 
accomplish nothing more than to 
permit American metal producers to 
co-operate in selling abroad, and 
thus end their bondage to European 
buying syndicates, the Act would 
have accomplished the greatest ser- 
vice possible for one of America’s 
chief industries and great natural 
resources. 

To a greater degree than is gener- 
ally realized, our Allies also, have 
traditionally followed unified tactics 
throughout the entire course of 
their foreign trade. 

The fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association, and the J. & 
P. Coats’ Thread Combination, are 
two of the British combinations 
which the American textile export- 
ers have encountered. Strong com- 
binations of buyers, such as the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, are 
also met with in Great Britain, 

“The silver trade of the world,” 
according to a report quoted by the 
Federal Trade Commission, “is dom- 
inated by the London Metal Ex- 
change. .. The price of silver is 
fixed in London by what is termed 
publicly the ‘fixing board, which 
consists of four banking or broker- 
age houses dealing in silver and 
eastern exchange. These four 
brokers, therefore, have the ability. 
and exercise it, to absolutely fix 
every day the price at which the 
entire product of the mines of the 

(Continued on Page 
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Big Attendance at Opening of War- 
Time Meeting of Cotton 
Conventions. 


New York, May 1.—The joint 
meeting of the National Association 
of. Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation got under way this evening 
when each association held a sep- 
arate business session at 8 p. m. and 
heard reports covering the year's 
work submitted by various officers 
and committees. Since this was the 
first annual meeting since our en- 
trance into the war in which a full 
year’s work could be reviewed many 
interesting facts were brought out 
regarding conditions in the cotton 
manufacturing industry during the 
stress of war times. 

After each business session the 
two associations held a “Get-to- 
gether” smoker for the purpose of 
renewing old friendships and mak- 
Ing new acquaintances. Harry Lau- 
der was the principal speaker of the 
evening and delivered a rousing pa- 
triotic address. Music and enter- 
tamment were provided, but the 
chief purpose of the smoker, which 
was well ecarmed out. was to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the different branches of 
the cotton manufacturing industry. 
The attendance was largest and 
more representative of all branches 
of the industry than at any previous 
convention. 

The large numper of problems, 
many of which are regarded as ex- 
tremely important to the textile in- 
dustry, which have grown out of 
the war, will be discussed at the 
joint meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Biltmore tomorrow and Friday. 
They will also be taken up at the 
separate conventions of these or- 
ganizations to be held during the 
same period. It is expected that 
substantial changes in the present 
method of buying and paying for 
cotton will be determined. 

“America’s Place in World Trade” 
will form the subject of a group 
discussion tomorrow, beginning at 
10 a. m. with D. Y. Cooper, ex- 
president of fhe American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, as 
chairman. This vital subject ‘has 
heen divided into six sub-divisions, 
each of which takes up a single 
phase of the proposition. 
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Banquet Date Is Changed. 


The date of the banquet which 
will be given by the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufaectur- 
ers as one of the closing events of 
the convention of the National As- 
sociation and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association has been 
changed from Friday to Thursday 
night of this week. The date had to 
be changed in order that the repre- 
sentative of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, who could not come 
himself, may be present. 

Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, 
N. CC. viee chairman of the National 
Council of American Cotton Mannu- 
facturers, will be toastmaster of the 
banquet, which will be held at the 
Biltmore and will be of the 
“Hoover” variety. In addition to 
representatives of our own national 
Government, prominent guests will 
be present who will represent and 
speak for the other Governments 
now at war with our common 
enemy. 


“But why do you advocaje wrilers 
using both sides of the paper in 
copying their stores? You know 
they won't be used, even though it 
is in line with the Government re- 
quest to save paper,’ remonstrated 
the visitor. 

“Because,” rephed the weary edi- 
tor, “it saves the writer's return 
postage, too. A story written on 
hoth sides of the paper costs only 
It is known that the rise in the price 
of woolen goods has forced Many 
retail buyers to take cotton mate- 
rials. Also cotton and woolen mix- 
ed goods have been called for in large 
quantities for uniforms, and much 
cotton has thus been employed by 
the wool industry. The munition 
factories have employed quantities 
of cotton, and it is estimated that 
nearly 43,000 more bales of cotton 
were absorbed for supplying the do- 
mestic demand for cotton during 
1915 than 1944. 


— 


A poster used in sellimg the first 
nally he drawled: 

“Wall, now, I thought thet thar 
Liberty Bond issue portrayed the 
statue of Liberty extending an ap- 
pealing arm. Underneath was the 
printed entreaty: “Buy a Bond Leat 
I Perish.” 

A puzzled Georgia “erackert’ 
didn’t know what to make of it. Fi- 
statoo was all paid fer.”—Ex. 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 


of orders for both new brushes 
and repair work have been the 
watchword of our sixty-nine years 
of brush manufacturing. 
MASON BRUSH WORKS 
W orcester, Mass. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed blank 
and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


SUMAC Green 


Lactic Acid—Tartar Emetic—Gum Arabic—Tale 


Aniline Colors 
Intermediates 


SOLUBLE OILS, TEXTILE SOAPS 
and FINISHINC PRODUCTS 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. 
and will not decompose or turn rancid. 


A superior product to natural tallow. It will flew at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 
Will not impart a “‘sour’’ or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C.° 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 


SLPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
4 
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Increased Production 


Quickly Secured by 
G-E Motors 


If every machine in a textile mill 7 
were run at its highest productive 4 ——— 


Continuous Running Motor Geared to 
capacity—operated at a steady speed 


Arrangement of Motor Wiring and Control 
Switch for Finisher Picker 


to reduce wastage—and kept going 
wv : without delays due to power causes, 
Maat eo great profits could be realized from 
— the present unusual condition of the 

market for this industry. 


These conditions ean be quickly and completely met by drivmg thé machines with specially-designed 
textile mill motors. 


Bigelow Carpet Clintoa, M iss. 


rhe electric motor drive for textile mills developed by the General Electric Company brings electric 

power and the productive machine together—does away with long lines of shafting and many belts, thus 

practically eliminating the possibility of delays due to power causes, 


lhe engineers of the General Electric Company installed the first electric drive used in textile mills and 
have supplied a great majority of these used since. This vast experience is shown in each part of G-E motor 


drives which are specially built for textile mills in practically every detail—special motors, special control- 
lers, special switches, special clutches, etc., ete. You are invited to avail yourself of this quick, highly eco- 
nomical service to increase your production to meet unusual demands. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


Atianta, Ga Duluth, Minn. Niagara F: 


Birmingham Erie, Pa. Philadelphia 4 wax 

Boston, Mass. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Pittsburgh, Motor Driving 12 

Boise, Idaho Hartford, Conn. Portland, 25 H.P.G E! 124 

Induction Motor Geared to Winder 


Butte, Mont. Indianapolis Providence, K nitting Machines 
Empire Silk Co.. Wilkes Barre, Pa = Buffalo, N. Y. Jacksonville Richmond, Va. 


Charleston, W. Joplin. Mo. Rochester, N. Y. oe Lion Manufacturing Co., St Johnsville, N. Y. 
Kansas City, M. 

Charlotte, N. C. Knoxville, T’n. 

Chattanooga Los Angeles Francisco 

Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. Schnectady 

Cincinnati, O. Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 

Cleveland, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis Spokane, Wash. 

Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis springfield 

Dayton, Ohio Nashville, T’n. Syracuse, N_ Y. 

Denver, Colo. New Haven Toledo, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. New Orleans Washington 

Des Moines, Ia. New York Youngstown, 
For Texas, Oklahoma and Arazona business 

refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (form- 

erly Hobson Blectric Co.), Dallas, Oklahoma 

City, El Paso, Houston. For Canadian busi- 

ness refer to Canadian General Electric Co., 
Lid., Toroto, Ontario. 
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Co-operation ‘''nder the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
United States in silver has to. be 

“Bunkering stations and coal de- 
post all over the world,” the Com- 
mission elsewhere has stated, “are 
very largely in the hands of British 
coal merchants.... A embination 
of British bunkerfing brokers, Dy 
collective bargaining with West 
Virginia coal mining interests, ar- 
ranges the yearly contract price of 
bunker coal at Hampton Roads... . 
Every year, in a meeting known as 
the London Conference, the bunker 
agents fix the contract prices for a 
year for bunkering vessels al sta- 
tions all over the world.” 

Belgium, France and lIilaly have 
been similarly organized for com- 
bined action in foreign trade. 

In Belgium, before the war, the 
Federal Trade .Commission found 
the steel, coal and textile industries 
thoroughly organized in strong syn- 
dicates and selling agencies, and a 
similar condition existed in France. 

Since the war began, committees 
representing the British Foreign 
Office, the British Board of Trade, 
and representative commercial and 
financial houses have been devising 
programs for closer co-operation in 
the British export trade after the 
war. 

In the spring of 1917, a committee 
appointed by the British Board of 
Trade recommended that a special 
corporation be created to promote 
British interests in foreign markets. 
Thereupon the committee itself was 
incorporated by special royal char- 
ter, under the name of British Trade 
Corporation, with an authorized 
sapital stock of $50,000,000, part of 
which has been offered for public 
subscription, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, and is already sub- 
seribed. The avowed purpose of the 
British Trade Corporation is to 
“meet the needs of British firms aft- 
er the war as regards financial facil- 
ities for trade.” According to its 
prospectus, the British Trade Cor- 
poration will “specially. devote its 
energies to the trade of the British 
Empire in every part of the world.” 
It intends to lend to exporters on 
longer credits than banks can offer, 
and to open new markets for British 
industries, and to effect “further co- 
ordination in commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings.” 

While the British Trade Corpora- 
fion was under consideration, the 
president of the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industry, speaking of the prep- 
arations necessary for conditions 
after the war, said: “One thing that 
has heen obvious in the past has 
been the harm done by extensive 
competition between comparatively 
small firms. This must be eliminat- 
ed in the future.” 

In France a similar enterprise, un- 
der the name of the Association Na- 
tionale d’Expansion Economique, 
has been organized to promote the 
economic expansion of France in 
foreign markets. 

Organization of buyers, after the 
war, is fully assured in Great Brit- 
ain. 

A British Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion has already been created, to- 
gether with a Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department, controlled by a 
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new parliamentary secretary. 

The British Minister of Recon- 
struction now proposes, after the 

rar, to import raw materials re- 
quired for British manufactures, 
and to allocate them among various 
establishments according the 
British trade associations May sug- 
gest. His proposal includes plans 
under which these British trade as- 
sociations shall survey their respec- 
tive industries, determine the equip- 
ment requirements of their mem- 
bers, explore the possibilities of new 
development, maintain a bureau of 
information regarding the best 
means.of production, and exchange 
data regarding prices for the pro- 
tection of consumers. 

‘arliament already has under 
consideration the non-ferrous met- 
als bill, recently introduced by the 
British Government, which provides 
that no one in Great Britain shali 
deal in copper, tin, zinc or nickel for 
a period of five years after the war, 
unless he has a license from the 
Government, and that no one who 
has been a subject of an enemy 
country shall obtain such a license. 

These developments all foretell a 
high degree of co-operation among 
European buyers confronting the 
American export trade after the 
war. 

True Scope of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act. 

To meet these widely-differing 
competitive conditions, m widely- 
differing markets, affecting widely- 
differing exports, every resource 
which the Webb-Pomerene Act can 
suggest will have to be drawn upon. 

The best solution, in some par- 
ticular situation, may be a corpora- 
tion, or a partnership, or a common 
selling ageney, or a common sales 
branch, or an exclusive agency ora 
non-exclusive agency, or an indi- 
vidual sales agency, or a simple con- 
tract or understanding. It may b> 
an arrangement that includes an en- 
tire mdustry, or one that imeludes 
only a few concerns, or one that is 
limited to a single concern. It may 
require the apportionment of orders, 
profits, losses, business and territ- 
ory,, or agreements regarding prices. 
Whatever it. be, it can, under rea- 
sonable conditions, and with certain 
formalities, be accomplished under 
the Webb-Pomerene Act, so long as 
trade within the United States is not 
affected, and so long as there are no 
unfair methods against some outsidg 
American competitor, who also is 
engaged in the American export 
trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act is mere- 
ly intended to permit, in the Amer- 
ican export trade, certain legitimate 
methods and arrangements that oth- 
erwise might be held to be in viola- 
tion of the ‘anti-trust laws. 

Without violation of the anti-trust 
laws, and without any need, there- 
fore, for the Webb-Pomerene Ael 
a considerable volume of American 
export trade has already been at- 
tained, and will continue to be car- 
ried on. . Everyone has realized, 
however, that if certain legitimate 
methods and arrangements, which 
apparently were forbidden. by the 
anti-trust laws, might be permitted 
in the American export trade, still 
greater volume and benefit might be 
obtained. 

What are these methods and ar- 
rangements? 


Obviously, they are not those ex- 
isting methods and arrangements 
that raise no question under the 
anti-trust laws representation 
abroad, for example, for single 
American concerns, by agencies, or 
sales branches, or .other existing 
selling organizations. 

Plainly, they are only those meth- 
ods and arrangements that appar- 
ently raise some question under the 
anti-trust laws — representation 
abroad, for instance, for. groups of 
competitive American concerns, by 
common selling agencies, or common 
sales branches, or other co-operative 
selling organizations in foreign mar- 
kets, and all manner of contracts or 
understandings between competi- 
tive American concerns, respecting 
the apportionment of orders, profits, 
losses, business, or territory, or 
agreement regarding prices in for- 
eign markets, upon any basis what- 
ever, when trade within the United 
States is not affected, and when no 
unfair method of competition is 
practiced against some outside 
American competitor who also is en- 
gaged in the American export trade. 

In any foreign market, where 
competitive conditions call for use 
of any of these legitimate, and now 
legalized, export arrangements, the 
Webb-Pomerene Act will be useful. 
By complying with the formalities 
and conditions prescribed by the 
Act, American exporters desiring to 
use any of these methods and ar- 
rangements may do so. 

Additional American export trade 
obtained by these methods and ar- 
rangements need not, and will not, 
disturb or alter the character of, 
American export trade already car- 
ried on by present methods and ar- 
angements, or through existing 
means of representation in foreign 
markets. Such additional trade, and 
such particular methods and ar- 
rangements, as will be permitted, 
under the legalization of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, will be simply sup- 
plementary to the existing yolume 
and channels of American export 
trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act, there- 
fore, must be used and judged sole- 
ly with respect to these supplemen- 
tary methods, arramgements and 
volume which the permission. af- 
forded by the act will add to exist- 
ing methods, arrangements, means 
of representation, and volume of 
American export trade. 

Test of Strength After the War. 

The Iron Age has prophesied that 
America, after the war, will. still 
have to supply steel, ships, and in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery 
for the world, because European 
soldiers returning to work, will, in 
large degree, lack the materials for 
resuming industrial life, and will all 
demand higher wages. 

Europe undoubtedly will emerge 
from the war stripped of raw ma- 
terials, and in urgent need of every- 
thing with which to rebuild her 
uevastated districts, and with her la- 
bor supplies considerably depleted, 
and with such inereasea power of 
labor in politics as will preclude the 
possibility of such. starvation wages 
as prevailed in Europe after the 
Napoleonic wars, 

So long as the present war. con- 
tinues, America must be the work- 
shop of the Allies, and America’s 
gold supply will continue abnormal- 
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ly high. 

From 1914 until the United States 
entered the war, America gained 
more than $1,000,000,000 in gold. 

After the United States entered 
the war, however, gold imports, 
which then were averaging about 
$100,000,000 monthly, changed to gold 
exports of over $50,000,000 monthly. 
This movement, caused by the un- 
favorable trade balances with neu- 
tral countries in Burope, South 
America, and the Orient, continued 
from April, 1917, until September, 
1917, when the President by procla- 
mation, forbade further gold exports 
except under license from govyern- 
mental authority. 

This is a foretaste of what awaits 
America after the war, when her 
gold supply will be sought by every 
nation of the world. 

Professor Kirkaldy, in his presi- 
dential address before the Economic 
Science Branch of the British Asso- 
ciation, declared: “There may be 
at first a great demand for manu- 
factured goods of all kinds, as the 
consequence of decreased supplies 
during the war; but all the princi- 
pal trading nations will soon be 
straining every nerve to get the 
greatest possible share of orders.” 

How will America fare inthis 
competition? 

America’s Position as Creditor 

Nation. 

American exports rose from &2,- 
365,000,000 in 1914 to $2,769,000,000 in 
1915, to $4,333,000,000 in 1916, and to 
$6,294,000,000 in 1947. 

American imports, during the 
same period, rose from #$1,894,000,000 
in 1914 to $2,659,000,000 in 1917. 

The net balance of American ex- 
ports for 1917 reached the unprece- 
dented total of $3.635.000,000. which 
was $1,500,000,000 more than the ree- 
ord of 1916, and nearly $3,000,000,000 
more than the pre-war record of 
1908, which was. $666,413,000. 

Seventy-eight per cent of Ameri- 
can exports in 1917 were wholly or 
partially manufactured goods. In 
1914, this proportion had been only 
o9 per cent. Forty-seven per cent 
of American exports in 1917 were 
manufactures ready for consump- 
lion. In 1914, this proportion had 
been only 31 per cent. 

Since 1914, American private in- 
vestors have re-purchased, from 
Europe, American securities to the 
estimated value of $2.500,000.000. 

Presumably, not more than $41,500,- 
000,000 of American securities are 
now owned abroad: and of these a 
large part are now hypotheeated in 
New York to secure loans to Great- 
Britain. 

So long as the war continues, 
American securitiess will tend, more 
and more, to be re-purchased by 
American private investors. 

Since April, 1917, when the Unit- 
vestors have loaned to foreign gov- 
ernments nearly $2,400,000,000 upon 
Obligations of these governments 
falling due, on the average, about 
five years hence, and bearing inter- 
estaveraging somewhat better than 
2 per cent per annum. 

Since April, 1917, wwhen the Unit- 
ed States entered the war, the Amer- 
ican government has loaned to the 
governments of her Allies nearly $5,- 
000,000,000, upon the security of the 
governmental obligations of the Al- 
liess, and has authorized additional 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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—ong-Staple Cotton to Be Developed 
in India. 
the question of extending the cul- 
ation Of long-staple cotton in In- 
, is one which has frequently 
caged the attention of the Gov- 
»ment It has again been 
sucht into special prominence as 
 pesult of recent investigations 
the British Board of Trade, which 
\\e shown the importance of in- 
oysing the production of this class 
' cotton within the Empire. ‘The 
yernment of India considers it 
sirable that India should co- 
erate in the solution of this prob- 
ony) and it believes that the inter- 
is of this country in the matter 
| be found to coincide with those 
Lancashire. Manufacturers in In- 
4 have repeatedly urged that it is 
+ even greater importance to them 
tan to manufacturers 
iat sufficient cotton of long staple 
.,ould be fortheoming in this coun- 
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try and that the extension of the 
cultivation of improved cotton would 
react most favorably on the manu- 
facturing industry. 

There are, no doubt, certain areas 
in which long-staple cotton will give 
a sufficiently large yield to enable 
it to be grown at a profit. Here 
the problem is one mainly of organ- 
ization. In other areas, which in- 
clude the majority of the cotton- 
growing tracts in India, a type of 
cotton combining yield and quality 
in sufficient degree to enable it to 
complete successfully with the pre- 
vailing short-staple types does not 
appear to have as yet been evolved, 
and the question of research will 
enter largely into the solution of the 
problem. An extension of the plant- 
ing of long-staple cotton in the above 
two cases would in all probability 
prove of great benefit to the culti- 
valors owing to the higher prices 
which long-staple cotton commands, 
provided the full benefit of these 
prices can be secured to them by 
improvements in the system of mar- 
keting and by the prevention of the 
harmful practices of adulteration 
and mixing which have done so 
much in the past to lower the repu- 
tation of Indian cotton. In these 
circumstances the Government of 
India has decided that the possibili- 
ties of extending the cultivation of 
long-staple cotton in India should 
be investigated by a committee. 

The committee will examine the 
work which has been done in the 
various provinces in India in the 
establishment of long-staple cotton; 
it will report regarding the possib- 
ility of the extension of any methods 
which have led to success: it will in- 
vestigate the causes of failure where 
this has occurred; and if it finds 
that the failure has been due to 
agricultural, irrigational, or econo- 
mic causes, or to administrative dif- 
ficulties, will propose appropriate 
remedies, It will carry out a detail- 
ed study of loeal conditions in each 
cotton-growing tract and will in- 
quire ito the possibility of improv- 
ing existing methods of ginning and 
marketing, and also of preventing 
adulteration and mixing. It will 
further report on the possibility of 
improving the accuracy of the eot- 
ton forecasts, and generally of mak- 
ing the statistical information pub- 
lished by the Government of greater 
utility to the cotton trade. Finally 
it will submit recommendations in 
regard to the staff required and the 
organization necessary for the de- 
velopment of the cultivation of long- 
staple cottons in tracts which it con- 
siders suitable for that purpose. 
Commerce Reports. 

She Saw It. 

Mrs. Robinson was an extremely 
careful mother, and had repeatedly 
cautioned her six-year-old daughter 
against handling any object that 
might contain germs. One day the 
little girl came in and said: 

“Mother, I am never going to play 
with my puppy any more, because 
he has germs on him.” 


“Oh, no!” replied her mother. | 


“There are no germs on your 
puppy.” 

“Yes, there are,” insisted the child. 
“I saw one hop.”—Ex. 


MR. MILL MAN— 


We offer subject to prior sale : 


5-40 in. Kitson Finish Pickers. 


5 Fales & Jenks Twisters— _ 
180 spindles each, 2 in. ring, 3 in. space, 
6 in. spindle blade, 7 in. traverse, 8 rows 
spools to creel. 


35,000 small Whitin spindles with base and 
bolster complete. 


Filling bobbins, Warp bobbins, Roving bob- 
bins. 


All the above equipment and supplies 
in excellent condition and subject to inspec- 
tion. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


TEXTILE EXCHANGE 


MASONIC TEMPLE, - - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Dealers in used machinery and supplies. 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either 


Look at this smooth-running drive. Do you 
wonder why it is rapidly becoming the standard 
means of transmitting power in Textile Mills? 

Write for Book No. 258 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILA- 

DELPHIA 

CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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SACO-LOWELLSHOPS 


TEXTILE SERVICE 


hee the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Charlotte 
office, a completely equipped shop, for the proper 
reclothing of Card Flats and Card Lickerins. 
Skilled experts are in charge and we invite you 
to avail yourselves of this service. A stock of 
ecard clothing constantly on hand enables us to 
clothing constantly on hand enables us to supply 


all requirements promptly. 


We are especially anxious that all our cards 
either Newton or Lowell pattern give satisfac- 
tory service and upon request will send expert to 
inspect cards and make such recommendations 
as may be necessary to put them in the very best 


possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH 


MONAGHAN MILLS 
Monaghan Plant 
Greenville, S. C., July 8, 1916. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: — 

During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer 
Plant and now of the Monaghan Plant, | have used your “DUPLEX” 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging from 
two shades on 80x80 up to several harness on fancy weaves, and 

your heddles gave us better satisfaction than any other loom 
harness we could get. 

NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS- 
EYE, which consequently means BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER 

PRODUCTION. Yours very truly, 
| J. N. BADGER, Supt. 


Because it means to the mills ‘‘BETTER PRODUCTION 


AND BETTER CLOTH”’’, a larger variety of fabrics in 
cotton, silk, wool, jute and linen are woven with our 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES than with any other type of 


Loom harness made, 


We also make DROP-WIRES and HARNESS FRAMES 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Southern Agent, HAMPTON SMITH, Greenville, 8. C. 


No Thread Ever Cuts Through the Harness Eye 


Co-operation Under the Webh- 


Pomerene Act. 


(Continued from page 10.). 
loans for the same purpose to the 
aount of &$3,500,000,000, 

Before the war ends these loans 
to America’s Allies will undoubtedly 
be greatly increased. 

The effect of these enormous 
credits upon America’s — position 
among the netions will be far-reach- 
Ing. 

America after tne war will be pay- 
ing to Europe, on account of divi- 
dends and interest upon American 
securities held in Burope al least 
$100,000,000 less per annum than she 
was paying in 1914, 

America after the war will be re- 
ceiving from Europe, on account of 
interest upon loans which American 
private investors have made to Eu- 
ropean Governments since 1914, al 
least $120,000,000 more per annum 
than she was receiving in 41914. The 
American government already is in 
receipt of credits from the govern- 
ments of the Alhes to an amount! 
exceeding $200,000,000 per annum, 
on account of interest upon loans 
made by the American Governmen! 
fo the Allies since the entrance of 
the United States into the war. 

Further loans by the government 
of the United States to the Alles 
have already been authorized — by 
Congress. 

The aggregate interest upon all 
loans to foreign governments by 
American investors and by the 
American Government already made 
or authorized, will rise to nearly 
500,000,000 per annum. 

Before the war ends this aggere- 
gate donbtless will be enormously 
increased. 

Repudiation, bankruptey, and im- 
possibility of performance, if 
sometimes suggested, may reduce 
these figures: but it can be answered 
that these colossal debts are rela- 
lively no greater than have been 
borne in former wars, and that, even 
allowing for considerable shrinkage, 
the essential strength of America 3 
position as a ereditor nation is not 
altered. 

How strikingly America’s position 
after the war will resemble Eng- 
land's position after the Napoleonic 
wars must now be apparent. 

Between 1792 and 1815, while Eu- 
rope was devastated by war, Ene- 
land became the workshop of the 
world. Through the large-scale de- 
mand and large-scale production 
which resulted, the English mdus- 
trial revolution was accomplished, 
which gave England her commercial 
superiority over all other nations. 

Throughout the Napoleonic con- 
fiect, English loans had maintained 
her allies. During the succeeding 
decade, these international credits, 
and the magnitude of Europe's re- 
quirements for industrial recon- 
struction, and the willingness of 
Knglish merchants to expand inter- 
national credits for that purpose, 
gave England her premier financial! 
position in the world. 

International trade always ex- 
pands after war. Loans to bellig- 
erents, while war continues, readjust 
the disturbed balance of interna- 
tional trade by effecting the pay- 
ment for food and munitions. Ac- 
ceptance of new securities, issued 
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by foreign governments or by for- 
eign industrial enterprises after war 
ends, settle the large debit balances 
created by the needs of war and the 
resulting requirements of reeon- 
struction. 

After the war, Professor Irving 
Fisher has: stated, “all Europe will 
be in the position of a new country, 
poor in immediate comforts, but rel- 
atively rich m future expectations. 
** * Such a condition will make for 
a high rate of interest.” 

So remarkably does the probable 
position of America after the pres- 
ent war parallel many features o7 
the position of England after the 
Napoleonic wars that, in the glamor 
o1 that parallel, many responsibili- 
ties, perils and incongruities of 
Americas present position are in 
danger of being overlooked, 
America’s Future in Foreign Trade. 

After tne war, America’s markets 
and America’s gold supply will be 
sought by every other nation in the, 
world. Unless America is prepared 
to lose some of both, and to main- 
lain and to expand credits abroad, 
and to bend every effort to perpetu- 
ate the commercial and financial tres 
now binding her to her Alles, she 
cannot hope to duplhecate' the 
achievement of England after the 
Napoleonic wars. 

Throughout the present war, 
American foreign trade. must depend 
much upon governmental action. In 
directing, and, to some degree, con- 
trolling, the international movement 
of gold, the Federal Reserve Board. 
the War Trade Board, and the Sec- 
retary of the, Treasury have per- 
formed, and throughout the dura- 
lion of the war will undoubtedly 
continue to perform, skillful and in- 
valuable service. 

After the war, the Federal Trade 
Commission, through its power to 
prevent unfair competition in do- 
mestic markets, and the Tariff Com- 
mission, through its jurisdiction to 
prevent “dumping” and to her unfair 
importing practices in the American 
import trade, can do a great deal to 
police American world commerce. 

The Tariff Commission, also, can 
do much, after the war, to introduce 
info America’s commercial relations 
with her Allies some of the ecordial- 
ily which a common military and 
politreal purpose throughout the 
war has developed. 

The American Industrial Commis- 
sion to France found many tariff 
difficulties between France and the 
United States. 

High American tariff duties on 
luxuries imported from France, and 
American methods of customs ad- 
ministration, illustrated for exam- 
ple in the Limoges china case, have 
for years created resentment in 
France. French duties upon im- 
ports from the United States, on the 
other hand, have aroused great irri- 
tation in the United States, 

United States has been almost the 
only nation that has not received 
from France the tariff privileges of 
a “most favored nation.” 

American raw materials, of course. 
enter France at. minimum rates; 
but most American manufactured 
products are taxed at maximum 
rates. 

Many American products entering 
France, the American Industrial 

(Continued on Page 18.) 
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SAVING TROUBLE IN THE WEAVE ROOM 


means keeping all looms running smoothly and keeping the bearings 
-ool. It is very important to see that all the loom bearings are care- 
fully lubricated so that there will be as little wear and tear as possible 


of this heavy machinery. Use 
TRADE MARK 


NON-F 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED ix 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 
for loom lubrication. 


On cams it resists the shearing of opposed surfaces better than 
groase and will not drain off like oil. 

On parts where lighter oil is required NON-FLUID OIL overcomes 
the objection of spattering and dripping fluid oil. This saves oil 
stains On warp threads and cloth and helps keep the loom free from 
dirt. Kvery particle of NON-FLUID OIL lubricates, staying in bear- 
ing until entirely used up. 


Make your work lighter. Write for free samples of 
NON-FLUID OTL and interesting descriptive matter 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 
_ Lewis W. Thomason, District Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 


TAPE 
DRIVES 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
demonstrated that they have no superior. 

Write us. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 


Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 

MICO GREASE SIZE 
MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 

60 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 
Disinfectants, Apron Oil, Greases, ete. 


NON-FLUID OIL 


ONE GIRL will easily run four or five ENTWISTLE BEAM WARPERS 


BECAUSE troubles that cause frequent stoppage of other machines 
have been eliminated in the ENTWISTLE. 


FOR INSTANCE, there is no trouble due to slack ends, dropped ends 
or failure of top motion, or to excessive tension or to 
“doubles,” etc., ete. 


BALL WARPERS 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAM WARPERS 


F. B. KENNEY, 


BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


Send for Our Catalogue on 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886-—Incorporated 1901 
PRESIDENT 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


“Conserve the Resources of the United States 


There is a shortage of Cotton, Rubber and Labor 
WHY WASTE 85 PER CENT. OF YOUR FIRE HOSE? 


The Right Way The Wrong Way 


END VIEW BI-LATERAL HOSE FLATTENED 


The Bi-Lateral construction absolutely prevents 
pin hotles in the lining. 


The rubber will never crack or leak, no matter 
how old the hose may be; it will last equal to 
the jacket. 


Bi-Lateral construction makes it the one hose 
for motor apparatus. 


The most flexible hose constructed; more can be 
carried in a timited space. 


We accomplish by 
a mechanical 
onstruction what 


hese manufacturers 
bave ried for tory 
years to secure 
compound: < rubber, 
and tailed. 


End view of hose of old construction flat. 
tened which soon ruins the rubber lining at 
the point of fold, by causing the rubber to 
crease and crack, before the hose is one- 


third worn out. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE WILL STOP THIS WASTE FOR YOU 
“OUR PRODUCTS CARRY A SIX YEAR GUARANTY AGAINST LEAKS” 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. T. McDONNELL SALES CO.., 


Factory, AKRON, OHIO. 
Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


WRITE FOR FREE: BOOKLET “HOW TO JUDGE FIRE HOSE.”’ 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


are requested. 
publishers. 


Oentyinutions on subjects pertaining to cotton, ite manufacture and distribution, 
Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
items to new milis, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make al! drafts, checks and money orders pay- 
able to Clark N. C. 
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A Foolish Attempt 

weeks there has 
been much discussion among cotton 
mill owners both North and South 
against their continuing to pay for 
raw cotton on a cash against a bill 
of lading basis, which has always 
been the custom. 


During recent 


We note a report from Boston 
last week, that after many confer- 
ences cotton manufacturers and 
bankers generally are much in favor 
of the new method of financing cot- 
ton from the South to New England, 
which method contemplates the 
payment for cotton ten days after 
its arrival at destination instead of 
cash against bill of lading as is now 
in practice. 


This is another proof that human 
nature is about the same the world 
ovel, and whenever we hear about a 
mill man in any section of the coun- 
iry discussing a new method of 
paying for cotton, we always smile 
for we realize it is just another case 
of attempting to get something for 
nothing. Cotton has always been a 
cash commodity, always should be, 
and we believe always will. In fact, 
personally, we could never see any 
reason why purchases of every 
commodity, with few exceptions, 
should not be a cash transaction. 

The general practice of discounts 
and long time payments is an abuse 
in all trades, and we have only to 
look around us to see that the mod- 
ern tendency is to narrow discounts 
and time payments down to the 


shortest limit, so instead of trying 
to move cotton out of the cash list, 
the general trend should be to put 
more commodities im the cash list. 
We know this is being attempted 
among a great many of the cotton 
cloth and yarn dealers throughout 
the country. A discount has always 
been more or less a matter of cam- 
ouflage—an atlempt by the public to 
fool themselves. 


We have known some firms to go 
so far as to institute on their books 
the ridiculous practice of reporting 
each year how much they saved on 
discounts, never stopping to think 
that if they had insisted on buying 
for cash not only would they have 
saved the same amount of money at 
the time of the- purchase, but a great 
deal more. So instead of this dis- 
count saving account representing 
any actual gain, it is so much drift 
wood, simply results in the parties 
fooling themselves as to the actual 
siving. As a general thing the of- 
fering of discounts and long time 
payments results in increase of over 
purchasing in business, and is the 
cause of many failures throughout 
the country. 


Our banks are the insitutions that 
should handle matters of this kind, 
for it is within the province of a 
bank to furnish credit to people 
where credit is due: either on open 
note or by collateral note, and we 
believe the time is rapidly coming 
wh } firms who wish to make pur- 
chases and have not the cash will 
always go to the bank and arrange 


for the money to pay cash for the 
purchases, and thus in time all com- 
modities will be bought on a cash 
basis. If the bank whose business 
it is to know the credit standing of 
a firm is not willing to transact a 
loan to a certain party then why 
should any one else sell that party 
any commodity on a big discount 
and long time payment. The mod- 


ern idea of doing business on ac- 


ceptances is good because it throws 
the banking features, of a transac- 
tion where they belong—on the 
banks. 


To come back to the cotton prop- 
osition. Smee the beginning of time 
there has always been criticisms of 
the length of time-cotton takes to 
get from the shipper to the mills. 
Since the war this evil has increased 
owing to the conjestion and embar- 
goes on the part of the railroads 
so that naturally for the purchaser 
the trouble and burden has enlarged. 
But why should the mills attempt to 
put this increased burden on the 
cotton seller. What have they 
in attempting to handle the same 
problems concerning the shipment 
of their produet from the mill? Have 
they assumed this shipping respon- 
sibility? Not by any means. On 
the contrary they have ceased in 
most instances to sell their cloth on 
the old basis of “f. o. b. mill,” which 
in practice means that before they 
can invoice their cloth to the buyer 
they have to. secure bill of lading, 
and instead have instituted the 
practice of selling their goods “de- 
livery at mill,” which means thal 
they are relieved of the responsi- 
bility of securing the bill of lading, 
and put the burden of embargoes 
up to the purchaser. On the new 
basis when the goods are ready, if 
the railroad will not accept the 
shipment they proceed to invoice 
the goods and send same forward 
without bill of lading and demand 
payment of same.in ten days. The 
purchaser is simply left in the dark 
as to when he is to get the goods 
shipped, to say nothing of when he 
will receive them. Now we have no 
criticisms of this practice and we 
think it is right, because it is in line 
with the tendency to pul everything 
on a cash basis. 


done 


Cotton shippers, as we understand, 
have never hesitated yet to obligate 
themselves to securing the bill of 
lading from the transportation com- 
pany before drawing drafts against 
the buyer. Now, however, the mills 
want them to go further and wail 
until the cotton arrives at its des- 
tinalion and bear the additional bur- 
den of embargoes, delays and ship- 
ping before they can eget their 
money. It is a bad rule that will 
not work both ways, and how do the 
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mills expect to demand the cotton 
shippers to follow practice which 
they are not willing to de? Con- 
verters in New York who are pur- 
chasors of cotton goods are in ex- 
actly the same state of mind in re- 
gard to buying mills’ products as 
cotton mills are in regard to buying 
cotton. If the rule works in one in- 
stance if must work in the other. 
In any event the matter comes 
back to the original proposition as 
stated before, that there is no use of 
the mills thinking that they are go- 
ing to get something for 
Suppose a cotton shipper was forced 


nothing. 


to ship his cotton on the basis of be- 
ing paid for ten days after the ar- 
rival al the mill, do you suppose for 
one instance he would sell it at the 
same price as on the old basis. Not 
by any means. No shipper will be 
foolish enough to take these chances 
without covering himself, and to 
make sure, he would be human and 
a little more than cover. 

The cotton industry in the South 
has unquestionably many evil prac- 
tices such as bad ginning, baling, 
warehousing, etc. all of which we 
have tried to point out for many 
years. We all know that there is 
enough criticisms on the method of 
handling this without 
attempting to add another one where 
it does not belong. 


commodity 


Mill Boys As Soldiers. 


The first man to be commended 
by General Pershing for bravery in 
France was John F. Arrowood, for- 
merly a mill operative of Newberry, 
S. 

The youngest man in the Ameri- 
can Army in France, if our infor. 
mation is correct, is fifteen-year-old 
James J. Jones, a former doffer boy 
of Draper, N. C. 

The first North Carolinian to give 
his life on the firing line in France 
was a former cotton mill operative 
of Bessemer City, N. C. 

News came last week of the first 
death in action of a Charlotte boy 
and his name was Cororal Henry 
James Smart, formerly of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills. 

The agitators and reformers are 
accustomed to depict the mill boys 
of the South as weaklings, but the 
record that they have already made, 
shows what manner of men they 
are. 

From every mill village in the 
South young men have gone to 
France and they can be counted 
upon to do their part in this great 
and terrible struggle and to leaye a 
record of which we can justly be 
proud, 
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EK. M. Walter has resigned as su- 


perintendent of the Aragon Miil, 
Hoek Hill, S. 
re. F. Mears is now overseer of 


weaving at Hartsville Cotton Mill, 


Hartsville, C. 


H. B. Williams has resigned as 
overseer of spinning and twisting at 
Fairfax, Alabama. 


B. D. Landrith is the new loom 
fixer at Poe Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Greenville, 5. C. 


T E. Miller has resigned as over- 
seer Of carding and spinning Mill 
No. 2, Bladenboro, N. UC. 


Alexander Hudson of Spartanburg, 
S. C, is now shop foreman at Simp- 
sonville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Morgan Sco‘t has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in No. 2 weave room, An- 
derson Cotton Mill, Anderson, 5. C. 


John Ashley at Fairfax, Ala., has 
been promoted from section hand a+ 
night to second hand in spinning. 


M. B. Singletary of Bladenboro 
(N. ©.) Cotton Mills has been pro- 
moted to second hand in spinning. 


L. W. Cuddy ‘has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Enterprise Man- 
ufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


C. W. Shaver, of Newry, 8. C., is 
the new section man for the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 


Jno. T. Abney has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Swift 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga, 


W. GC, Lollis, formerly of Spartan- 
burg, S. C.. is the new master me- 
chanie at the Simpsonville (S. CG.) 
Cotton Mill, 


—, Cofleld has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the Bregon Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C, 


N. A. Rochester has been promot- 
ed from fixer to night overseer of 
twisting at Pendleton Cotton Mills, 
Pendleton, 8. G. 
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C. W. Wallace, formerly with the 


Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., 


is now master mechanic at Simp- 
sonville (S. €.) Mill. 
R. W. Lee has been promoted 


from loom fixer to second hand in 
No. 2 weave room. Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, §. C. 


S. ¢. Lindsey, formerly with the 
Simpsonville C.) Cotton Mills, is 
now master mechanic at the Ninety- 
six (8S. C.) Cotton Millss. 

W. T. Johnson has resigned as 
hoss dyer at Brogon Mills, Anderson, 
8. C. to accept same position with 
Me .itas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


A. B. Freeman has been transfer- 
red from second hand of spinning in 
Mill No. 2 to second hand in winding 
in Mill No. 1, Bladenboro, N. C. 


Stephen Wiseman has been pro- 
moted from overseer of weaving to 
superintendent of the Enterprise 


Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga. 
J. R. Federline, formerly night 


overseer at Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. is now with the Poe 
Manufacturing Company of the same 
place. 


Homer Sergeant has resigned as 
overseer spinning at Fulton Bag *& 
Cotton Mill, No. 41, Atlanta, Ga. to 
accept a similar position at Porter- 
dale, Ga. 


C. F. Sorrells has been promoted 
from second hand in day spinning 
to overseer night spinning with the 
Courtenay Manufacturing Company, 
Newry, 8. C. 


Paul K. McKenney has resigned as 
treasurer and manager of the Texas 
Cotton Mill, McKenney, Texas, to ac- 
cept a similar position with the 
Swift Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


E. J. Campbell has resigned as 
night overseer of spinning with 
Courtenay Manufacturing Company 
at. Newry, 8. C., to accept a similar 
position in daytime with Norris Colt- 
ton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 


ALBANY GREASE 


has just rounded out a half century of usefulness. Its 
incomparable record of lubrication service during the 


past 50 years 
economical 


stamps it as a 


most 
lubricant It can be 


éfficient and 
used on engines, 


motors, line shafting, looms, twisters, spinners, etc., 


with highly satisfactory results. 


Write for samples. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 


708-10 Washington St., New York 


~—.—, MeAbee has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer weaving at Union 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


Powell Compton of the Yazoo Yarn 
Mills, Yazoo City, Miss., has been 
promoted from twister hana tu gec- 
ond hand in spinning. 


John Taylor has resigned as loom 


fixer at Lily Mill, Spray, N. C., to 
accept a similar position at Dan 


River Mill at Schoolfield, Va. 


W. A. Marley has resigned his po- 
sition as carder and spinner at the 
Alpine Mills, Morganton, N. C., to 
become overseer carding at Spring- 
stein Mills, Chester, 8. C. 


Wim. Miller has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning al the Edenton (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills to accept a similar 
position with the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
Ling Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Frank Smith has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic of the Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia, Lindale, Ga. and 
accepted a similar position with the 
Lynchburg Cotton Milis, Lynchburg, 
Va. 


T. B. Farmer has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Franklin Mills, 
Greer, 5. C., to return to his forme! 
position as overseer of spinning with 
the Greer plant of-the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mills, Greer, 8. C. 


J. T. Barclay, formerly carder and 
spinner for the Selma (Ala.) Manu- 
facturing Company, has accepted a 
position as overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at Alexander 
City (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


L. N. Chandler has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at Camperdown 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., to accept po- 
sition as overseer of spinning and 
twisting at the Katrine Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fork Shoals, 8. C. 


5. A. Covington has accepted po- 
silion as night spinner at Payne 
Mills, Macon, Ga. 


bk. C. Seymour, formerly with the 
Royal Mills, Charleston, S. C., is now 
in Athens, Ala. 


James Escott is the superintend- 
ent of the new duck mill of Couch 
Bros.. Kast Point. Ga. 


P, M. Miller has accepted position 
as night superintendent with Ham- 
burger Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


W. O. Tallent will be the superin- 
tendent of the new Adams Cotton 
Mill being built at Macon, Ga. 


R. H. Williams of Union, 8. C., is 
night superintendent at Williamston 
Cotton Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 


Chas. M. Shaw, of Palatha, Fla.. 
has succeeded Frank Smith as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Lindale (Ga.) 
Mills. 


Frank Bell of the American Mois- 
tening Co. has enlisted in the field 
artillery and will join his sregiment 
May ist. 


W.E. Sisk has been promoted 
from overseer weaving to position of 
superintendent at Lineoln Mills, 
Evansville, Ind. 


J. 0. Brown, superintendent of the 
Bladembhoro (N. €.) Cotton Mills has 
changed to superintendent of the 
Lumberton (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


R. H. Proveaux, who has been with 
the Hermitage Mill, Camden, S. C., 
is now employed at the Great Falls 
(8. C) Manufacturing Company. 


W. H. Painter has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at Lockhart 
5. €.) Mills to accept a similar po- 
sition in the Monarch Mills, Union, 


MODERATE IN 


Cramer System Air Conditioning 


With or Without Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


COST---CHEAP TO OPERATE---YIELDS BIG RETURNS 


STUART CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE - =- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Beaumont! 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Manufacturing Company has just in- 


stalled 648 


laems. 


ring and 


Maiden, N. C.—The Carolina Cot- 
ton Mills fave amended their char- 
ter whereby the capital stock is in- 
creased to S500,000, 


Taylorsville, N. C.—The Miller 
Manufacturing Company has recent- 
ly added 5,000 new spindles to its 
equipment. 


Cuthbert, Ga.—D. B. Teabeant and 
his associates will soon establish a 
knitting mill. The promoters are 
advertising for proposals of machin- 
ery. 


Jacksonville, Ala—The -s!orida 
Fiber Company of Jacksonville has 
been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital and the following officers: L. M. 
Founts, president-treasurer; Edwin 
L.. Founts, vice-president and secre- 
lary. 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


The 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills, Ward 


Eshelman, proprietor, expect to be- 
gin operation about. June 15. The 
mills will manufacture men’s 200 
needle half-hose and will use elect- 
ric power. 


Benson, N. C.—-The Banner Manu- 
facturing Company, Benson, N, © 
has been incorporated to conduct a 
cotton manufacturing and general 
textile business. The atthoriged 
capital stock is placed at $125,000, 
with the following incorporators: B. 
B. Johnson, Preston Woodall and W. 
H. Royall, all of Benson, N. (, 


Kast Durham, N. C.-The Knit 
Well Hosiery Mills, Ine., recently in- 
corporated, are now operating 50 


knitters, 12 ribbers and 10 loopers 
on half hose. All this equipment is 
new. The officers of the concern, 


which has a capital stock of $50,000 
are T. A. Clarke, president: FE. H. 
Avent, secretary and treasurer and 
M. R. Strickland, manager. 


Lanett, Ala.—Additional houses 
for the operatives of the Lanett 
Cotton Mills are to be built this year. 
160 houses have just been complet- 
ed. .35,000 new spindles, 500 broad 
Draper looms and 140 cards are be- 
ing put in. This mill already had 
{470 looms and another addition to 
the weave shed is contemplated. 


Danville, Va.—The additional 25,- 
000 spindies recently contracted for 
by the Ricerside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills will be installed soon. 
This installation will eomprise 10,- 
000 spindles, 30 cards, drawing 
frames, etc., for No. 1 mill and 15,- 
000 spindles for the Dan River Mill. 
The No. 1 plant building will be en- 
larged by erecting an additional 
story to the three-story portion of 
the four-story main mill. 
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Roanoke, Ala—Handley Manufac- 
furing Company will invest about 
$100,000 to build and equip a plan! 
to manufacture products from the 


waste of its 18,000-spindle cotton 
mill. John Hill,-of Atlanta, Ga. has 
heen secured as the arehiteect and 
engimeer in charge. The new build- 
ing will be of standard mill econ- 
struction, 216 feet long by 80 feet 


wide, with two stories and basement, 
75x72 foot ell. Its equipment of ma- 
chinery will include .4,500 spindles, 
i”) atuomatic looms and dyeing 
plant. Contracts have been award- 
ed for both buildings and machinery. 


McColl, S. C—The Mariboro Cot- 
fon Mills are making extensive im- 
provements . A new picker room 
has just been finished, and new pick- 
installed. The old picker room 
is bemeg remodeled, into which new 
carding machinery will be placed. A 


ers 


warehouse 225x100 feet .is nearly 
completed. An addition is being 
built to the supply room at No, 1! 


and No. 2 mills: and at No. 4 mill a 


mill is being built for finishing fine 
yarns. At No. 6 mill a large addi- 
lion for twisters and looms has just 
been finished. 


Spray, N. C.—The Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mill Company, of Spray, 
is expending nearly $2,000,000 for the 
urst unit of its plant and village 
at Fieldale. The unit provides for 
75,000 spindles. 


Macon, Ga—The Adams Cotton 
Mill has been incorporated at this 


place with B. T. Adams, president 
and treasurer, and W. O. Talbert. 
superintendent. They will have 


8,000 spindles and 200 looms on duck. 
Roberts & Company of Atlanta are 
the engineers. 


Help Employees to Buy Liberty 
Bonds. 


The David Brown Company and 
Union Shuttle Company of South 
Lawrence, Mass., are offering a 
unique and attractive proposition to 


K. S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect and City Planner 
506 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN 
—Laying out New Mill Villages 
—Improving Old Mill Villages 
—RBeautifying Mill Grounds and Mill Villages 


CHARLOTTE 


Clean Quality 


Extra Service 


Do you appreciate what delivery from Charlotte 
means to you with freight embargoes on from al! 
points North? Southern Manufacturers, whe for 
vears bought their Belting m the North are now 
buying their Leather from us. 

With skilled workmen and careful selection of 
Leather in our manufacturing department, if 
given a chance, we-can prove to you what CLEAN 


QUALITY AND EXTRA SERVICE means. 


For repairs or trouble work our experienced belt men 
are at your disposal, no mattter what belt you use. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


and 


CHICAGO 
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any and all in their employ who will 

buy a Liberty bond from them. 
They offer tive dollars credit when 

the bond is sizned for. One dollar 


a week for 40 weeks, at the end of 
which time. another five dollars 
credit is made and the bond deliv- 
ered, So far, about 50 per cent have 
bought. bonds and the company 
nopes to do much better. The offer 
is open only the balance of this 


week, 


Britain Further Restricts Cotton 
Consumption. 


At a meeting of the Cotton UCon- 
trol Board held in Manchester on 
March 4, 1918, it was decided to place 
further restrictions on produchion 
in the Lancashire cotton trade in 
the immediate future because of the 
increased difficulties of tonnage. 
Both spinners and weavers recog- 
nize that the use of all available 
shipping for war purposes mus! 
come first, bul those at the head of 
the cotton industry are hopeful that 
wherever possible the British Board 
uf Trade will provide facilities for 
the shipment of raw cotton from 
America. 


For several months production has 
been cut down to 60 per cent of the 
normal portion (see Commerce He- 
ports for Sept. 5, 1917), Dut on and 
after Monday, March 18, 1918, only 


per cent of spindles American 


cotton will be allowed to run in any 
mill except those heensed to run ex- 


cess machinery on account of be- 
ing engaged on Government work. 
The Cetton Control Board reminds 


spinners that for all purposes one 
ring spindle is taken as equivalent 
and a half spindles. 
Looms will ve similarly reduced to 
f° per cent, except in-casese where 
licenses are granted to run excess 
looms on the grounde of fine counts 
and Government work. Levies ac- 
cordingty will be payable on all ma- 
chinery run in excess of 50 per cent 
in the case of both spindles and 
looms. ‘For the amount of these 
levies Commerce Reports for 
Sept. 48, 1917, and Jan. 8 1948). It 
is stated that the decision has not 
come as a surprise to the cotton 
trade, and, in view of the exigencies 
of the war, all interested will en- 
deavor to make the best of the new 
conditions 


one 


See 


The Cotton Control Board also an- 
nounces that spinners using Surat 
cotton not mixed with American 
may be allowed to run up to 100 per 
cent of their spindles on making ap- 
plication and on payment of the nec- 
essary levy. Application to run 
spindles in excess of 5) per cent 
will also be considered in the case 
of spinners using low-grade Ameri- 
can cotton, provided it can he shown 
to the satisfaction of the Control 
Board that this low-grade cotton is 
used alone and not mixed with any 
cleaner grades of American cotton. 
Commerce Reports, 


| 
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Big Pageant at Monaghan. 


Greenville, S. G—Plans are now 
completed for a patriotic pag- 
cant to be held at Monaghan Mill 
saturday afternoon, May 4, which 
promises to eclipse any demonstra- 
ron of its kind ever held in an in- 
dustrial community in South Caro- 
lima. 

[.. P. Hollis, in charge of welfare 
work al the camp, outlined some of 
‘he events that will go toward mak- 
ing @ Spectacular program. With 
the tithe “What Monaghan is doing 
help win the war,” the spectacl® 
disclosing the wonderful work of 
the people of that community will 
be a revelation.to all. 

A celebration is held annually al 
Vonaghan, but the pageant is being 
planned this year on a wider scope 
and witt breathe a spirit of patriot- 
ism and by which the people of 
Monaghan will again pledge their 
lovalty to the nation. 


Lexington, 8. C., April 24, 1918, 
Vr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Your cheek for $2.00 received this 
morning Im payment as prize for 
suessing one of the winners in your 
recent contest, “Grinding, Setting 
and Operating Cards.” The articles 
were very able and instructive. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
C. C,. Brigman. 


Fifty Per Cent Voluntary Raise. 


(sreensboro, N. C.—A voluntary in- 
crease of 50 per cent in wages was 
civen at the White Oak and Prexim- 
ity Cotton Mills here last ween, 
lowing efforts to assisi employes in 
ineeting loving ‘expenses. In line 
with this movement, the company is 
selling all supplies to the workers 
al_a price under the market. This 
increase will last during the period 
of war, although there is no grea! 
shortage in labor. 


4. P. Leak of Rockingham, N. C.. 
Dead. 


Rockingham, N. C.—James: Pickett 
Leak, of this place, died last week 
after being seriously ill for only a 
few days. 

Mr. Leak suffered a stroke of par- 
alysis in December, 1912, which was 
serious enough to prevent his fur- 
ther participation in business af- 
fairs. 

He was, until his death, president! 
of the Leak-Wall MeRae Cotton 
Mills and a director in the Robert 
Manufacturing Company, two of the 
largest and most successful manu- 
facturing plants in the state. He 
organized the Rockingham railroad 
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PURO COOLER 


THE PERFECTION IN 


AE ICE. COOLING TANKS 
40 Ft. Coil Pipe 


bal 


Locking Cover with Rubber 
AIR TIGHT TANK-—NO 
WASTE 


and Cannot be Used for a 
Refrigerator 


With the Only Genuinely 


Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


IT PAYS TO GET 
THE BEST 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Southern Agent 
EK. S. Player, Greenville, 8. C. 


Capacity 100 Ibs. Ice. | 


“LEATHEROID” 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS] 


Cars, Boxes, Barrels 
and SuperiorMill Re- 
ceptacles sold by 
Southern Mill Sup- 
ply Houses. 


Write us direct for 
newest catalog. 


Leatheroid] 
Sales Co. [| 


1024 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for the : 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Leatheroid Mig. Co. | 


He Maims as Many Men 
as the Katser— 


Old fashioned set 
screws have no place 
in the modern shop. 
Throw these little 
devils out of your 


plant. 


Allen Safety Set Screws 
Make Shops Safe for the Workers 


They have no projecting heads and are flush with 
the surface when screwed into place. They put an 
end to all troubles of broken heads and drilling or 
chipp me out mushroomed screws. 


“Allen’’ Serews are made from high test steel bars. 
All s-zes from to 1% in. furnished. 

We'll gladly serd you free samples which you can 
put to any strength test you want—the test will 
that looked tke Allen Screws, you have never seen 


any with their strength and pressure resisting 
qualities. 


Write for Circular No. 10 and free samples. 


The Allen Mfg. Co., 135 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 


People’s Life Bidg., Chicago, Il. 173 Princess St., Manchester, Eng. 


convince you that while you may have seen screws 


— 


and superintended its comstruction, 
from here to Bennettsville, and serv-. 
ed as its president until 1912. He 
was a director in several active,cot-* 


ton mills. banks and sitmilar Busi-- 


ness organizations. He was a menm->* 
her of the board of trustees of the 
city school from the time tt. was 
chartered in 1004, 


Theory Versus Practice. 

A woman of tntellectual tastes 
found it diffieult to eolleet all the 
facts she wished to remember. She 
therefore secured the services of a 


professor of one of the best memory — 


systems. 

Searcely had the professor taken 
his departure after a successful first 
lesson when a loud double knock 
was heard al the front door. 

“Who was that, Mary?” the lady 
inquired of the servant. 

“O, if you please, ma’am,” Said 
Mary, “it was the memory man; he 


forzot his umbrella!” Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

q 


a What shuttle you put 
x into the looms has a great 
deal to do in determining 


the percent- 
age of pro- 
duction and 
quaity of 
cloth that 
comes 
» out 


“Reshuttle 
with 
Shambows” 


Address 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 3 


WOONSOCKET, R. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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VOGEL 


(PATENTED) 


Frost Proof Closets 


(Juarter of a Million giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 
Malleable seat 

break. 


‘astings will not 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


\ Makes broken travel- 


Poor Tempering Does It ‘ers and cut threads. 
RING TRAVELERS ARE Ames M. Bowen 


Treasurer 


UNIFORMLY TEMPERED providence, 8. 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Southern Representative, Box 126, Greenville, 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Co-operation Under the Webb- 
Pomerene Aet. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
Commission to France reported, 
have paid 125 to 150 per cent more 
than German products or products 
of other European countries. 

Figures collected by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in 
France show that American dyna- 
mo-electric machinery, American 
wearing apparel, cotton and woolen 
knit goods, and American rubber 
manufacturers have paid 50 per cen! 
extra duty, that American electric 
technical apparatus has paid 75 per 
cent extra duty, and that American 
refrigerating machinery, American 
canned fish, and American leather 
goods have paid 100 per cent extra 
duty, as compared with similar 
products coming from other Euro- 
pean countries, 

Such inecongruities, of course. 
should be wiped out by the interna- 
tional cordiality created by the pres- 
ent war, 

By rectifying these and similar in- 
consistencies, and by imsisting upon 
provisions in American tariff laws 
that will permit negotiations for 
tariff concessions from foreign na- 
tions, the Tariff Commission can 
perform an enormous service after 
the war. 

Governmental intervention, how- 
ever, was not the means by which 
England maintained her 
trade after the Napoleonic wars. 

Important as are the activities of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the War 
Trade Board, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Tariff Commission, 
and the Departments of the 
and of Commerce, it is upon the 
freedom and ~resourcefulness of 
American exporters, rather than 
upon government paternalism, thal 
America’s future in foreign trade 
depends. 

Many signs, in America and in 
England, among employers and em- 
ployees, already point to a profounc 


distrust of governmental interfer- 


ence with business. 

Indications are frequent thal gov- 
ernmental direction of industry is 
now acquiesced in only because 1 
is recognized that it 18 unavoidable 
during the war. 

In every war in America and in 
Kurope, during the past century 
and a half, capacity and desire for 
individual independence have ai- 
ways grown under military disci- 
pline. 

Citizen soldiers, returning from 
war and stimulated by their great 


Thursday, 


adventure, have always been more 
disposed than ever to insist upon 
greater freedom from governmental 
restraint, both in matters of state 
and also in matters of industry and 
commerce. 

These moral values, developed by 
war, have always been, in all pe- 
riods of the world’s history, the es- 
sential foundations of success in for- 
eign trade. 

American foreign trade after the 
war can recruil its personnel from 
an abundance of young men, disci- 
plined by military organization, im- 
patient of interference and = re- 
straints which their experience has 
proved to be unnecessary, trained 
to resourcefulness and self-reliance 
in the hardest of schools, and, above 
all, familiar with the language and 
the habits of Europeans, beside 
whom they have lived and fought, 
and with whom they can always 
thereafter deal in easy commercial 
intercourse. | 

Strengthened by the influx of this 
new blood, American export trade, 
after the war, will require no ta- 
vors or paternalistic direction from 
the American Government. 

With that liberty from restraint 
which English foreign trade enjoy- 
ed after the Napoleonic wars, and 
with that freedom of organization 
and action which the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act affords, the American ex- 
port trade may confidently hope to 
rival Englands achievement of a 
century ago. 

Already those claborate restric- 
tions on international commerce, 
which were proposed in the so-call- 
ed Paris Economic Resolutions in 
June, 1916, have been impliedly ab- 
jured by President Wilson. 

Americas political and commeér- 
cial future, after the war, depends 
upon easy intercourse with every 
country that shall then have justi- 
fied its place in the brotherhood of 
civilized nations. 

America needs only to lift up her 
eyes to see that the “very stars in 
their courses are fighting both for 
her pohtical and commercial future 
and for every humanitarian aim for 
which she entered the war. 

Freedom, instead of governmental 
interference and restraint, must be 
the world’s guiding principle in the 
future. For only in this way caa 
be perpetuated those moral and ma- 
terial ties on which depend Ameri- 
ca’s political and commercial future, 
and that league of nations by which 
alone may be assured a lasting peace 
after the war. 
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Southern Office: 


Danville, Va. 


We Manufacture Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive Drab, Benzi Brown 
RHB, Benzi Fast Yellow A, Benzi Sky Blue 
Benzi Green FFG. 


American-made products equal in every respect to pre-war types. 
Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, Cottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, and Oil Pekais 
N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Also 
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SELF-BALANCING BASKETS 
26 to 72 Inches. 


Tolhurst 
EXTRACTORS 


FOR 


TEXTILES 


SPECIAL CATALOG 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Troy, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eagle Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has shown that 
popular brand to be the most efficient sizing agent both 
for additional WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
warp. Penetration accomplishes these important results. 


EAGLE FINISHING is specially manufactured to 


cover a wide range of fluidities to meet the needs of all 
classes of weaves. 


EAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 


Southern Office 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Starch 


Condensed Steam 


Helps Pay Your 
Fuel Bills! 


Every pound of steam used in your lines, coils and 


steam heated equipment has a money value. 


Every drop of condensed steam can be picked up and 
rushed back to the boilers immediately—from 60 to 100 
degrees hotter than a pump can handle it. Pure hot 


water is fed to the boilers automatically—wastelessly. 


When you feed a boiler pure hot water, requiring but 
little additional heat to cireulate it again, you save from 
8 to 20% of your fuel. Get out your pencil and figure up 


the saving in dollars and cents. The 


eliminates sluggish circulation. Every inch of heating 


surface is active. 


The Morehead handles condensation 95% cheaper and 
from 100 to 150% better than a steam pump. Instead of 
letting condensation cool down to 212 degrees to accom- 
modate the steam pump you put it back into the boiler 
at 275 degrees or more—and gain 1% in fuel for every 10 


degrees of increase in heat. 


Write for full particulars. 


Morehead 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Dept. T. B. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Attend Textile Show 


New York, April 30.—Nearly 6,000 
people Monday attended the opening 
of the sixth annual show of the 
National Textile Exhibitors’ Associ- 
ation, Ine., at Grand Central Palace. 
Kach of the four floors was throng- 
ed with men and women interesied 
in textiles “Made in U. 8. A.” Doz- 
ens of looms, attended by deft fin- 
gered men and women operatives, 
actually producing vards of fabrics, 
held the attention of practically ev- 
ery person at the show. 

From the time one entered the 
gate and saw sheep in pens on either 
side of the entrance, until one view- 
ed ‘the fashion show under the di- 
rection of Alexandre Grean, during 
which dozens of models made by 
America’s leading designers and 
tailors were displayed, the attention 
was held. 

While it would be almost impos- 
sible to pick out any particular 
branch of the textile industry and 
say that it attracted the majority 
of visitors, still it was the consensus 
of opinion that more queshions were 
asked at the booths of the various 
dye companies than at any other 
booths. It seems that everyone has 
gained the impression that the tex- 
tile industry was headed for the 
bow-wows due to the lack of Ger- 
man dyes, but the displays by the 
various dye manufacturers proves 
that the textile industry will nol 
suffer in the future because of any 
lack of imported dyes. 

American vs. German Dyes. 

In each of the dye exhibils 
swatches of fabrics dyed with Ger- 
man and American dyes were dis- 
played side by side, and the swateh- 
es dyed with domestic dyes were to 
all appearances equal to and in 
many cases superior to the German 
products, Each of the German and 
American dyes have been subjected 
to the same rigid tests, and the lay- 
man who knows nothing about dyes 
is able to see what actually happens 
by the comparisons. The tests are 
for fastness to light, to weather, to 
scouring and to fulling. 

“But are the American dyes as 
good as the German dyes?” was the 
question hurled at {he men in charge 
of the booths until they were almost 
sparring for wind. The answer was 
found in the comparisons, and was 
eonclusively in favor of the Ameri- 
can dyes. 

“Our Best Show,” F. H. Bishop. 

“This is our best show,” was the 
declaration made by Frederick H. 
Bishop, secretary of the Universal 
Winding Co. and president of the 
Textile Exhibitors’ Association, as 
he surveyed the crowds that flocked 
about the various booths. “It’s sim- 
ply splendid, and next year I am 
sure that it will be still larger. Our 
shows are largely educational in na- 
ture. and no effort is made to sel 
anything. The exhibits show the 
latest word in the development of 


textile machinery, and many mant--. 


facturers come to the show just to 
see what improvements are being 
made. 

“At the shows in Boston we al- 
ways gave tickets to the students in 
the public schools, and we expect to 
follow the same procedure in New 


York. 


“so far as [ have been able toe 
determine, this is the first time that 
an industrial exposition of this mag- 
nitude has been held in New York. 
Here we are showing the weaving of 
fabrics from cotton, woel and silk. 
the three principal materials Trom 
which fabrics are made. 

“Then, too, the show takes on an 
additional value, in that we will 
have guests present from practically 
every country. The time-has come 
for America to go after more for- 
eign trade, and this show, which 
demonstrates the worth of goods 
“Made in the 8S. will be a 
potent force in booming our goods.” 


“Ye Olde Time Spinning.” 

The booth in charge of Mrs. Laura 
K. Jones and her sister, in which 
hand made woolens are being dis- 
played, attracted a considerable 
amount of attention. The wool- 
ens displayed by Mrs. Jones and 
her sister are made in the same 
manner as the cloth from which the 
costume of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The old-fashioned hand looms, spin- 
ning wheel, carding machine, and 
various other bits of antique ma- 
chinery proved a source of wonder- 
ment to many who had never before 
seen these relics from the past. For 
several years past, Mrs. Jones and 
her sister have been weaving hand 
spun fabrics in Boston, and , they 
have a large number of customers. 
Four to five yards of cloth per day 
on the hand loom, exclusive of the 
lime devoted to spinning the yarns, 
is considered a good days work. 

The significance of the textile 
show as the first step in a united 
movement to gain world-wide rec- 
ogni‘ion for American textiles, is 
commented -upon in several of the 
metropolitan dailies. The Herald 
says: 

“In this first united effort to bring 
together all branches of the tex- 
tile industry the organizers aim for 
a co-operation which will make for 
united effort to obtain American 
trade in countries hitherto centrol- 
led by European merchants.” 

The World takes the same stand 
in a report of the show from which 
the following is taken: 

“Everywhere in the trade it is re- 

garded as a prelude to a world cam- 
paign for ‘Made in the U. 8. A. tex- 
tiles. It will also be the industry's 
answer to German propaganda 
which has filled the South American 
merchants’ minds with the impres- 
sion that only the cheapest sort of 
fabries are made here, and that we 
import all finished goods that are 
worth while. 

“It has been known to the textile 
industry in this country that Ger- 
man agents have ‘dumped’ grea! 
quantities of the cheapest sorts of 
fabrics into the South American 
markets and labelled them ‘Made in 
the U. 8S. A.’ By prearranged plans 
these fabrics were sacrificed at pub- 
lie auction.” 

“Does nobody know?” she asked. 
looking round the table. 

They all professed ignorance. 

“In that case,” she said, “I may as 
well serve prunes at Christmas and 
save money.” —Ex. 
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Anchor Post Fences 


HE underworld does its dealiest work in the dark 0! 
night. Be prepared with a fence that will shut out 
night prowlers frem your property. 


Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences 


do not require the pretecting light of day to make them effect. 
ive. Under cover of darkness they cannot be sealed, broke) 


through or rooted up. 

Close mesh fabric and barbed wire topping make scaling 
impossible. 

Heavy construction makes the fence impregnable. 

Hot-dip galvanizing prevents weakening action of rust. 
Patented drive anchors hold the posts firmly in the earth anc 
keep the fence in alignment. 


The leaders in practically every field. of industry are users an’ 


endorsers of Anchor Post Factory Fences. 
years of experience that they 
the lowest cost per annum. 


They know fron 
afford maximum protection 


We are prepared to furnish and erect fences promptly 
anywhere in the United States. Have you our Catalog? 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


Atlanta Office: Empire Building 
General Offices—167 Broadway, New York 
Hartfor 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
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Changsha Cotton Mill. 


The Hu-nan-ti-i-fang-sha-¢hang 


(Changsha Cotton Mill) is located 


about a.mile north of Changsha, 
across the Siang River from the 
main part of the foreign settlement. 
The mill was begun during the firs! 
vear of the Republic (1912), but be- 
cause Of unsettled political con- 
ditions spinning has not yet com- 
menced. It is expected that the mil! 
will start operation s“me time dur 
ing June. Yuan Chia-P’u, former 


commissioner of finance for Hunan’ 


Provines, « manager, Three thou- 
sand employees will be on the pay 
roll. 

The machinery in the factery -is 
said to have cost about 2,000,000 
Hankow taels ($1,260,000 gold at nor- 
mal exehange). This machinery 
was bought through the Gorman 
firm of Arnhold, Karberg & Uo., but 
most of it is English machisery, 
having come from Asha Lees & Uo., 
of Oldham, England. 

Right here it would seem proper 
fo eall eltention to the way in which 
the machinery was packed, It had 
a coating of grease nearly one- 
fourth of an meh thick, and al- 
though the machmery has lain in 
sheds for the past four years (il is 
marked 1914), yet, now that it is all 
removed from the boxes, it is in 
quite as good condition as when it 
left the manufacturer’s hands. 

There are 40,000 spindles, each of 
which can produce 7 Chinese ounces 
of yarn per day of 24 hours, which 
equals fr allo the spindles 23,335 
English pounds, or nearly 12 tons. 
Power is furnished by three tur- 
bines and three double boilers, each 
with a heating surface of 2,825 
square feet. 

The other equipment of the mill 
consists of 37 drawing machines; 
130 6single-revolving flat carding 
machines, 40 inches on wire, 24- 
inch doffer; 16 shubbing frames, 99 
spindles, 20%-inech staff: 24 draw- 
ing frames, 2 heads of 7 deliveries, 
18%-inch staff: 53 roving frames, 160 
spindles, 20%-inch staff: 32 inter- 
mediate frames, 124 spindles, 19%- 
inch staff: 77 sing frames, 2%-inch 
gauge, 400 spindles, 1%-inch rings; 
23 ring frames, 2%-inch gauge, 400 
spindles, 4%-ineh rings: 280 hand 
reels, 40-hank, 3%-inch gauge; 12 
bundling presses: 1 baling press, 
with pump: 2 spindle banding ma- 
chines; 4 single-spindle. traverse 
binder; 2 roving waste openers; - 
thread extractor; 4 creeper lattices: 
4 automatic hopper feeders; 4 por- 
cupine openers, with regulators 20 
feet long, 24-inch cylinder, with 
pipes to feed: 4 sets of dust trunks: 
8 single-lap machines, 2 laps up; 4 
exhaust openers and lap machines 
combined. 

Care has been taken in the con- 
struction of the mill to make it as 
fireproof as possible. All doors be- 
tween the various departments of 
ihe mill are of steel, 

The cotton which this mill is to 
use is to be bought mostly in Han- 
kow. Some cotton is grown int 
Hunan Province, but with it varn 
up to size 8 only can be made, 
Whereas with Hankow cotton yarn 
of size 20 can be spun. Raw Hankow 
cotton costs $30 Mexican per picul; 
this equals, at present rate of 0.7514 
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gold per Mexican dollar, about $0.17 
Linited States gold per pound, but at 
the average rate of 0.45 only about 
80.10 gold. Coal will not cost more 
than $7 or $8 Mexican (from $5 ta 
$6 gold at present). With these 
prices the mill owners expect to 
make a profit of 20 per cent. 


It is estimated that there are 3,- 
000 hand looms in the city of 
Changsha alone, all engaged in the 
manufacture of the piece goods 
known to the trade as nankeens. 
The export of nankeens from Chang- 
sha has averaged for‘the six years 
1911-1916, 4,333 pounds per year. 
The average value per pound was 
$0.35 gold. 


With the present high rate of ex- 
change American cotton growers 
have a remarkable opportunity. At 
the normal rate of exchange 4 sents 
gold would buy one Memecan dollar. 
Now, it takes 75 eents gold to buy 
one Mexican dollar, but, conversely, 
one Mexican dolar will buy 75 cents 
gold. Let us suppose that the aver- 
age price of cotton is 410 cents gold 
in the United States: now, if a grow- 
er can deliver cotton to Changsha af 
12 gold cents per pound that would 
be less than -16 Mexican cents. 
Hankow cofton costs 17 cents gold 
per pound at the present rate, But 
if cotton be cheaper than 10 cents 
gold per pound, and care be used in 
shipping, it ought to be delivered 
at Changsha for much less than 16 
Mexican cents per pound. Besides 
which, we have the very obvious 
fact that American cotton is much 
superior to Chinese cotton—UConi- 
merece Reports. 


Nothing Common for Him. 

A young minister just out of the 
seminary was preaching his trial 
sermon in a village church. He was 
very positive, repeating several 
times: “I am correct, though all the 
commentators disagree with me.” 


That evening just as the young 
preacher arose to read the Scripture 
an old lady entered the door and 
walked straight to the front and, 
looking up into the young minister's 
face as she handed him a market 
basket carefully covered, said: 
“Brother, I heard you say this 
morning that all common taters dis- 
agree with you. I have brought you 
a basket of yellow yams which I 
hope you can eat without getting 
sick.” —Ex. 


Lucid Testimony. 


“The average individual,” said 4a 
Seotland Yard official, ‘can’t give a 
detective simple, plain, straightfor- 
ward information. Questioned by a 
detective, he becomes as involved 
and difficult as the office boy. A 
detective asked an office boy if it 
was Mr. Jones or his partner who 
reached the office first as a rule. 


“Well,” said the boy, turning very 
red, “Mr. Jones at first was always 
last, but later he began to get earl- 
ier, till at last he was first, though 
before he had always been behind. 
He soon got later again, though of 
late he has been sooner, and at last 
he got behind as before, But I ex- 
pect he'll be getting earlier sooner 
or later.’ 


VARNISH FIGHTS OIL 


V 7HILE the spinning frames run, oil works from the stands and cap bars 


into the ends of the leather rolls. Oil hardens and cracks the leather and 
the rol] have to be recovered. You know what roll covering costs today. 


DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH fights the oi! by making the leather oil 


proof ani also increasing its spmning qualities. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 


Box 31 CROMPTON, R. I. 


CLEAN WITH FELTON’S 


FELTON’S BRUSHES ARE NOTED FOR LONG WEAR 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


Ss A. PELTON SON CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Anti-Ballooning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 
ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCONNELL 


Crompton, - - - - Rhode Island 


FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES 


Soft Clean Gray Iron Castings 
Cast Iron Mill Spittoons 
Motor Pulley Castings 


Cast Tooth Gears for Kitson Pickers 
Safety Guards for Kitson Pickers 


Loggerhead Castings for Pickers 
Doff Box Wheels and Stands 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPAN 


Machinery Department, Gastonia, N. C. ' 


HERCULES 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
Write for Catalogue No. 21 
Roving Cans, Barrels and Boxes. 
Cars and Trucks. 


We can ship up to six car loads 
of 12 in. x 36 1n. Cans upon re- 
ceipt of order. 


The largest line of Mill Recep- 


tacles. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
308 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Home Office and Factory, Kennett Square, Pa. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—New print cloths are 
firmiyvy held by mill agents. There 
was, indeed, little demand for any 
kind of print cloths, and no sales 
were recorded save a few at euf 
prices, made by speculators who are 
trying to wet rid of their stock. 
There was a little trading in grays. 
with prices on second-hand cloths 
showing a slight decline. The pres- 
sure of new buying policies and 
large requisitions for cotton goods 
for government and Red Cross pur- 
poses have led to new estimates of 
cotton goods markets. The govern- 
ment has fixed prices on primi 
*loths, sheetings, napped goods and 
other merchandise for its own needs, 
a full fifth under current market 
values and is getting the goods. IT! 
is steadily eliminating the second- 
ary factors between mills and deliv- 
ered merchandise, 

The government has wired all 
mills to held until June 1 all drills 
and twills up to $2.70 or over. This 
imeludes all khaki goods already 
dyed, The goods are to be used in 
making up some summer uniforms 
for the army, for lining for winter 
overcoats, and for haversacks and 
water bottle covers. 

Dealers in cotfon khakis, drills and 
twills say their business will be ser- 
iously interfered with through the 
government order which prohibits 
them from selling these- supplies 
until afler June 1. Meanwhile, the 
government will place orders for 
hundreds of thousands of yards of 
cotton khaki for summer unifornis 
and lining for overcoats which soon 
will be ordered by the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department. 

There is a diversity of opimon 
about the make of cotton goods be- 
ing sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the government and ctvil- 
ians as well. Some argue that the 
cotton crep is sufficient to make 
ample yarn for all purposes; others 
hold contrary opinions and back up 
their contentions with figures. 

Cotton, which reeeded from 36 
cents to less than 30 cents per 
pound, has regamed a fraction of a 
cent and is now held at from 30.35 
to 30.40 cents for spot transactions 
and appears to be firmly establish- 
ed al the quotation named. 

Prices for cotton fabries do not 
seem likely to recede, and, in fact, 
may go higher. This is due to the 
fact that cotton for all, or nearly all, 
current manufacturing has been 
purchased at market prices and the 
cost of yarns is therefore establish- 
ed for some time to came. 

Lower cotton and the cotton goods 
buying by the government has un- 
settled the values asked for civilian 
goods so that when trading is re- 
moved from government restrictions 
prices are lower. At the same time, 
mills and others are so fnily sold 
anead that many quoted prices re- 
mai unchanged. Jobbers and other 
buyers are not opéraling except! 
where they are forced to buy, and 
pending the allotment of new gov- 
ernment business quiet is expected 
in many directions. 


There was considerable discus- 
sion as {fo what the immediate pros- 
pects for the gray goods market 
were. There were some who, optlim- 
istic, felt that there should be a re- 
vival of buyme interest within a few 
weeks. Others, however, were of 
the opinion that some time would 
elapse before the second hand mar- 
kel would strengthen. The state- 
ment has heen made that there is 
not very much being offered and 
thai it would not take long to have 
it absorbed. This would be true, if 
was said, if buying were active. 
However, as very little interest is 
being shown in the goods, there is 
the possibility that it will lay about 
for some weeks, As long as this 
second hands have goods to offer af 
prices under the market, it is reas- 
onable to assume, it was said. that 
there would be comparatively little 
doing in the primary markets. Of 
course, it is felt that, if a buying 
movement were to start, all of the 
second hand goods would disappear. 

During the week announcemen! 
was made that Red Cross and gov- 
ernment buying-hed been co-ordin- 
ated so that the former organiza- 
lion wul hereafter secure all the 
privileges of government. priorities 
and prices. This will eliminate a 
great deal of the competition that 
has driven prices upward so fast 
ihis year. Nominal prices are as 
follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64 14 
cents: 64x60s, 13% cents: 88%-inch 
64x64s, 19% cents: brown sheetings. 
southern standards, 27 cents: de- 
nims, 220 southern, indigo, 37% 
cents: tiekings, 8-ouwnee, 42% cents; 
prints, 22 cents; staple ginghams, 
22% cents; dress ginghams, 27% 
cents, 


Australian Hosiery Industry Pros- | 


perous. 


One of the Australian industries 
that has prospered during the war 
has been the manufacture of hosiery 
and woolen underwear. The output 
of these factories has increased ma- 
ferially since they have been sep- 
arated from the woolen and tweed 
mills. Before the war Germany en- 
joved an excelent trade here, but 
now a large percentage of the im- 
ported hosiery comes from the Unit- 
ed States. About Christmas time 
stocks of American hosiery were ex- 
ceedingly low and the better quali- 
ties very difficult to obtain. 


“Low Bridge.” 

The driver of a mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle often alluded to as 
a “tin lizzie” speeded out of a cross 
street and struck a_i street car 
squarely amidships. The eonductor 
of the car got off to investigate and 
to nole down the evidence for his 
official report. 

“What's the matter with you?” he 
asked the driver. “Don't you know 
you can't run under my car with 
your top up?”—Ex, 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


_ J. K. LIVINGSTON & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“STAPLE COTTON A SPECIALTY” 


WHY BUY AT A DISTANCE—KEEP 
YOUR TRADE AT HOME— 
SAVE TIME, WORRY 
AND TROUBLE! 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
220 West First Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Distributors Electrical Merchandise 


“Amalie” Softening Oil 
OR TALLOW ? 
Which do YOU use in the Size? 


One is the NEW WAY—- 
the other the old ? 


The MOST PROMINENT MILLS in the South 
PREFER to Size their fabrics with a mixture of 


“AMALIE” SOFTENING OIL 


Let us tell YOU why—INVESTIGATE and learn HOW your overhead can 
be REDUCED. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
262 PEARL STREET NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON—PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE—LOS ANGELES 
Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Gros., Dallas, San Antonio, Tulsa 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U. 8S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 
A valuable and well known product. 


In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brillianey. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated 
‘‘elovey’’ feel. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia.—Yarns made sligh! 
advances during the week, bul all 
indieations seem to point out thal 
varn prices have reached the top. 

The best inquiry spinners report 
is for weaving supplies for war con- 
tract work. Knitters also are heavy 
buvers, The yarn factories are sold 
up for as long ahead as they care 
to accept business, if is reported, a0 
they neglect much business offered 
them. Buyers of yarns recently 
have been calling spinners’ attention 
io the fact that yarns should reflec? 
the declines m the raw cotten mar- 
ket, but the manufacturers say they 
see no reason why they should cul 
prices when they have all the or- 
ders they can handle at record 
figures. There is nothing In the sii- 
uation thal indicates any disposition 
on the part of spinners in any sec- 
tion of the country to reduce yarn 
prices to correspond with the drop 
in cotton. On the contrary, many 
ignore that and are asking higher 
prices than they quoted a week ago. 

Puring the past six months, ‘here 
has been a rapid advance in yarn 
prices, much more so than the ad- 
vanee in cotton. CGonditions favored 
seller and he played the game his 
way, and any one who wanted to 
play had to play that way or stay 
out. When cotton advanced half 
cent yarn prices were put up in pro- 
portion and sometimes more, bul 
when there was a drop in the price 
of cotton yarn prices remained firm. 
with the result that when the break 
in cotton came yarn prices were out 
of all proportion to the cost of pro- 
duetion. 

A dealer who has been invariably 
right in his foreeasts oi une course 
of prices during the past two years 
said: 

“T predict that within the next 69 
or 70 days yarn prices will be down 
20 cents from the high point. It may 
nol apply to all numbers, but the 
average numbers will go down 20 
cents. Take 20-2 warps, they will 
sell for 55 cents.” 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. 


BROKERS 


C. 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities. 


SINGLE OR 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, 8S. C., 
American Sinning Co., 8. C. 
Anderson C. Millis, S. C., com. 
Anderson CC, Mills, 8. C., pfd. 
Aragon Mille, S. 
Arkwright Millis, &. 

Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Millis. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8S. C... 
Beiton Cotton Mills. C.. 
Brandon Milis, 8. © 
Brogon Millis. 8S. © 


Alabama 


Calhoun Mills, 8S. C., com 
Cathoun Millis, S. C., pfd. 
Chesnee Millis, 8S. ©.....N.... 
Chiquola Millis, 8S. C.. com 
Chiquola Mills, 5S. C., pfd 
Clifton Mfg. Co. > 


Clinton Cotton Mills, 8S. C.. 

Courtenay Mfg. Co... S. C..... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., (a... 

Converse Co.. C.. 

Dacotah Mills, N. 
Dallas Mtg. €o., Ala.... 
Darlington Mfg. Co., S. C..... 
Drayton Millis, © 
Dunean Mills, 8. C. 
Dunean Mills, S. C., pfd....... 
Maglie & Phenix Millis. Ga..... 
Kasiey Cotton Mills, S. C..... 
mmnores 8. 
Eeterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga.. 
Gafiney Mfz. Co., C....... 
Gainesville C. Millis, Ga., com. 
Glenwood Mills, S. C......... 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 8. C. 
Glenn-Lowry 
Giuck Mills, 8S. C 


Graniteville Mfg. Co., 8S. C. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 5s. C 
Hamrick Millis; S. C........... 
Hartsville Cot. Millis, 


Henrietta Mills, N. C.. 
Inman Mills, 8S. C 
Inman Millis, S. C., 
Jackson Mills .&. C 
Judson Mills, 8S. C 
King, John P. Mfr. Co., Ga... 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 
Lancaster C. Mills. S. C.. 
Laurens Cotton Mills. S&S. C... 
Limestone oCtton Millis. S. C. 


Loray Mills, N. C., com...... 
Loray Mills, N. C.., pid.. 


Marion Mfg. Co.. N. 
Mariboro Mills, 8S. 
Moliohon Mie. Co, S. C....... 
Monarch Millis, S. C........... 
Newberry Cotton Millis, S. C. 
Ninety-Six Millis, S. C..... 
Norris Cotton Mills, S.. C.. 
Oconee Mills, 8S. C.. 
Oconee Mills. C.. 
Orr Cotton Mill, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. C., pfd.. 
Panola Mills. 8S. C 

Peizer Mfe. Co., 8S. C........ 
Pickens Cotton 8S. C... 
oe, W. Mfe. Co., 8. C.. 
Poinsett Mills, 
Riverside Mills. 
Riverside 
Saxon 
Sibley 
Spartan 
Toxaway 
Toxaway 


‘ee ee © 


com, par $12.50 
Milis, S. C., pfd... 
Mfez. Co., Ga 
Mills, C 
Mills, 
Millis, 8S. C., pf.... 


Mum, C.........:. 
lUnion-Buffalo Mills, S. C., 

Union-Buffalo Mills. 8S. C. 


Victor-Monaghan Mills. S. C. 


Victor Monaghan Company 
Victor Monaghan Company 


Ss. pfd 


eee 


Ware Shoals Mfe. Co... C.. 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8. C....... 
Warren Mfg. Co,, 8. C., pfd. 
Watts Mills, 8. C., com...... 
Watts Mills, 8S. C., pfd....... 


Whitney Mfg. Ca... 8. C 
Williamston Mills. 
Woodruff Cot. 
Woodside C. 
Woodside C 
Woodside C. 
W. 8. 


Mills, S&S. C.. 
Millis, 8. C, com 
Milis. C.. 
Millis, &. C., 


gtd. 
Gray Cotton Mills, 8S. C. 


Bid Asked 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, 


President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


John Marston 


Gum ragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
QUICITRON BARK EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT 
Direct and Sulphur Colors 
Chloride of Lime 


Cotton Softeners 
Soda Ash 


A. E. RATNER & COMPANY, Inc. 
1143 ST. JOHNS PLACE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE 


*“NO-WASTE” 


ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
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SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 


Sizing, Taliow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready-made 
Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, Dextrines, China Clay, Soluble 
Biue, Bone, Grease, Magnesium. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiats used in their manufacture, 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENT: CAMERON MacRAE, Concord, N. C. R, P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


e 

wi 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga 


Al. G. Smith of Corn Produets Uo. 
has enlisted in the navy. 


O. W. Whatley has resigned = as 
overseer weaving at Union Mills, 
Lakavette, Ga. 


(x, A. Canup has been promoted 
from section hand to night overseer 
of spinning at Pendleton Cotton 
Mills, Pendleton, 8. C. 


G, UC. Starr has resigned as second 
hand in carding alt the Hawthorn 
Mill, Clover, S. C., fo take a like po- 
Sition with the Rex Spinnmg Com- 


J. W. Fox, formerly with the No: 
2 Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, 
has accepted a position as second 
hand in weaving at Calvine Mill, 
Charlotte, N. 


George M. Loggins has been pro- 
moted from section man to second 
hand in day spinning with the 
Courtenay Manufacturing Company, 
Newry, 35. C. 


J. D. Gampbell, formerly assistant 
superintendent of Rock Fish Mills, 
No. 2, Hope Mills, N. C. is now su- 
perintendent Holt-Williamson Mills, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


R. L. Jordan has resigned as-over- 
seer of Nos. 1 and 2 carding at the 
Baldwin Mills. Chester, S. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Aragon 
Mill, Rock Hill, 8. C, 


Lee Hughes has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning and twist- 
ing at the Katrine Manufacturing 
Company, Fork Shoals, 8. U., to su- 
perintendent of the same. 


pany, Gastonia, N C. 

J. D. Campbell, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Rockfish Mills, Hope 
Mills, N. G., has aceepted a similar 
position at the Holt-Williamson 
Mils, Fitzgerald, N. 


Charles Lumpkin, who for a num- 
ber of years was connected with the 
cloth and finishing department of 
the Lindale Millis, Lindale, Ga., and 
for the last several months has been 
inspecting cloth for the Government 
in South Carolina, has accepted the 
position as overseer of cloth room, 
at the Floyd Cotton Mills, Rome, Ga. 


©. W. Causey, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C., for the past eight or 
ten vears, has been promoted to the 
office of general manager of these 
mills. In announcing the promotion 
James P. Gossett, president, stated 
that it comes as recognition of Mr. 
Causey's long, faithful and efficient 
se"vices. 


J. L. Grant has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at Warren Man- 
ufacturing Company, Warrenville, 


J. P. Couch has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Warren Manu- 
facturing Company, Warrenville, 


W. E. Baker has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving alt Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. 


J. H. Wilson, formerly overseer of 
spinning at Goldsboro, N. C., has ac- 
dent of Weldon Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Weldon, N. C. 


H. 8. Berry, from Barnesville, Ga., 
is now overseer of cloth room aft 
Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Warrenville, S. succeeding J. L. 
Grant, resigned. 


R. A. Sims, formerly of Enoree, 


S. C. is now overseer of weaving at 
Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Warrenville, S. €., suceeeding J. P. 
Couch, resigned. 


Perry Hilliard has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at Kincaid 
Mill No. 2, Griffin, Ga. and accept- 
ed position as overseer of night 
spinning and winding at Henderson 
Mfz. Co., Hampton, Ga. 


F. L. Branson, superintendent of 
the Fairfax (Ala.) Mills of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, has 
enlisted in the naval aviation serv- 
ice. During his absence he will be 
succeeded by P. T. Sparks, his pres- 
ent assistant. 


(<. T. Hardin, who has been over- 
seer of weaving at Eureka Cotton 
Mills, Chester, 8. C., has accepted 
the position as overseer of weaving, 
slashing and drawing-in at Laurel, 
Miss. the change taking place 
May 2d. 


Raleigh, N. C.—A charter has been 
issued for the Graham Hosiery Mill 
Company, of Graham, Alamance 
county, capital 850,000 authorized 
and $6,000 subseribed by J. S. Frost, 
cepted the position as superinten- 
J. KE. Black and Dave DeMoss, for a 
general knitting and cotton manu- 
facturing business. 


— 


General—What are you lying here 
for? Didn't I tell you te stand by 
my horse till you got further orders 
from headquarters? 


Orderly—tI tried to, sir, but I got 


contradictory orders hind- 


quarters.—Cornell Widow. 


Broken or Worn Card Room Spindles Repaired 
and Made Like New 


Spindies re-topped or re-versed—New part welded on Electrically. All bear- 
ings made full size. Spindies Guaranteed not to break at wied. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres and Sect’y 


B. & L. Bleachers Bluings 
SHADE TO SUIT 
Manufactured by 


BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Chemicals and 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY—-DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 
Southern Agent, MAX EINSTEIN, P. O. Box 927, Charlotte, N. C. 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks 
Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 


QUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, 8. C. 
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7 Profile Cotton Mills, Broad River Mills. 
| Profile Cotton Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C. 
| ant epartment W. P. Hazlewood. .Superintendent 5. KR. Power......... Superintendent 
| J. Carter....No. 1 Spin. & Twister S. Spinner 
Want Advertisements. W. No. 2 Spinner W. H. Fayssoux........ Cloth Room 
WANTED. No. 2 Twister J. M. Darwin...... Master Mechanic 
ROILER IN GOOD CONDI- | H. A. Halbrook............. Finisher hie 
if you. are needing men for any TION: 125 TO 150 H. P. WRITE} H. G. Harper...... Master Mechanic Williamston Cotton Mills. 
on or have seeond hand ma- | DESCRIPTION AND PRICE TO ——————_—__—_—-_-—--- 
nore. efe. to sei the want col- “MANUFACTURER.” BOX 957, Williamston, 8. C. 
of the Southern Textile Bul- | GHARLOTTE, N. Beaumont Mills. Superintendent 
R. H. Williams.......... Night Supt. 
fin Ihe best medium fo Spartanburg, sc. Carde; 
\dverlisements placed with us Three ecard grinders for day L. ©, Carder mitoned Weaver 
el the mills and show results work and one ecard foreman to § 7. W. Sanders.............. Spinner James W. Holliday..... Cloth Room 
per week. Men not subject to W Gossett. ......... Cloth Room 
Night Watchman and Warper draft preferred. State expeti- J 4- P. Stevens...... Master Mechanic Pelzer Manufacturing Company. 
Man Wanted. ence and salary you would ex- tine ena seamen meranenen Mills 1, 2 and 3. 
Wanted a good night watich- pect in first letter. Apply J. = 
nian at $2.00 per night and also McCombs, Beaver Mills, North Saxon Mills. gee Pelzer, 8S. G | 
ain opening for a good machinis! North Adams. Maas. | J. W. Kelley Superimtendent 
and engineer at $4.00 per day: Spartanburg, S. C. Oarder 
also a good Denn warper man at M. R. Macomson....Superintendent A. L. Ellis.............6.... Spinner’ 
50 per day. We pay all of our Boiler. for Sale. Garder H. L. Pruitt..Spooling, Warping and 
help here a bonus of on the For sale—One new 78x20 return B. F. Wofford.........,.... Spinner Slashing 
‘ollar for every week for full tubular boiler complete. Boiler B. Shippy............... Weaver ©. Snipes Weaver 
lime-work making it that the has never been installed andj W. A. Wofford.......... Cloth Reom Mr. Rollins........ Master Mechanic ; 
<2 00 men wet $220 and the $4.00 prompt shipment can be made di- | W. A. Walden..... Master Mechanic + 
men get $4.40 and the $2.50 men rect from factory. For details +. Pelzer Mfg. Co. Mill No. 4. 
cet $2.75 per day. We. only run address Manchester Cotton Mills, Santee Mills. : 
day time and we run 60 hours per Manchester, Ga. gis Pelzer, S. C. | 
week and pay off every Saturday, Orangeburg, S. C. J. W. Reiley......,.. Superintendent 
We shut down on Saturday at 41 R. J. Brown...... Manager and Supt. ©. marvel Garver 
of Good place. to live. P E N S W. H. Brigeman............ Spinner | 
We prefer a good young man that Trad Marke O. Russell... Weaver & Cl. Room Paxton Cloth Room 
is a hustler and good machinist! rote arks and Copyrigats Master Mechanic Frazier....Master Mechanic 
for engineer and prefer man of Difficult and rejected 
experiance as watchman for NO Riverside and Toxaway Mills, Belton Cotton Mill. 
watching job with family or with- ments Mace LO ure 
ind the best paving jobs in th ientious service Superintendent p 
Cure of Textile Bulletin SIGGERS & SIGGERS aw Weaver 
Patent Lawyers Twist | L L. Banester.......... Cloth Room 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. R I. Clark J, D. Rogers........ Master Mechanic 
125 reeds, 29% dents per inch, Hamilton Carhartt Mill No. 1. Geo. W. Carter..Hosiery Yarn Dept. Monarch Mills | 
side. are all new and will 
be sold cheap. Banna Manufac- nion, 5. C. 
turing Company, Goldville. ¢. W.G. Henderson...... Gen, Manager For Sale M. MeNeil......:. Superintendent 
W. sanders I have for sale a roller covering A. L.. Stutts Carder 
Wan ‘st class ‘awing-i Pr. WwW. 5 W. T. Berry, Morganton, N. C. 
Southern care ol BH. Hayes........5. Yard Foreman 
The Mark of Huntington & | 
Sterling Value Guerry 
KNITTING MILL FOR SALE in Electrical GREENVILLE 
80 knitting machines, all in full operation. Steam Work. | | 
power plant. Dye and finishing plant. 300 H. P. un- 


developed water power. 6 tenant houses under con- 


SPOOLS 


struction. 20 acres of land.” Situated on Southern 

Railroad between Salisbury and Asheville. Enough We can make delivery on any type spool, any size, from twenty | 
2 to thirty days. Also can make prompt delivery on underclearers, 

yarn bought at low prices to run until September. 


and skewers, all sizes. 


Owner going to war. Price $30,000.00. One-half 


cash, balanee easy payments or in preferred stock. 


Greenville Spool and Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Address ‘‘Knitting,’’ care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


26 
Employment Bureau 


The fee for joining our employ- 
ment bureau for three months is 
$2.00 whieh will also cover the cost 
of carrying a small advertisement 
for one month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the 
date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months mem- 
bership we send the applicant nv- 
tices of all vacancies in the position 
which he desires. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins cur employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. Have had long 
oractical experience and am espe- 
cially strong in the carding de- 
partment. High class references. 
Address No. 2121. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held present position for 
several years and given entire sat- 
isfaction, but for good reasons 
prefer to change. High class ref- 
erences. Address No. 2122. 


WANT position as superintendent 
Have. filled last position of super- 
intendent for’8 years and can give 
manager of that mill as reference. 
Address No. 2123. 


- 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning at not less than $3.50 per 
day. Would accept position as 
second hand at that price. Have 
good experience and can furnish 
high class references. Address 
No, 2124. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner or superintendent of 
small mill. Age 33. Am alt pres- 
ent overseer of spinning. Am 
giving satisfaction but would pre- 
fer to change. Address No. 2425. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had special expe- 
rience in Eastern mills on fancy 
fabrics and am a first class de- 
signer. Best of referenees. Ad- 
dress No. 2126. 


PRACTICAL cotton mill man con- 
versant with the determination of 
production costs as well as manu- 
facturing details, would like posi- 
tion of responsibility as Execu- 
tive’s Assistant. Personal inter- 
view desired. Address No. 2127. 


WANT position as. superintendent 
or manager. Am a young man 2 
years of age. Textile school grad- 
uate, 10 years’ experience in all 
departments of mill and office. 
High class references. Address 
No. 2128. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence in eard room and can fur- 
nish high class references. Ad- 
dress No. 2129, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room. 
Am now employed and giving sat- 
isfaction but prefer to change. 
Good references. Address No. 
2130. 


WANT position superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have 
held both positions and given en- 
tire satisfaction. Can give former 
employers as reference. Address 
No, 2131. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or p ain weaving mill. 
Can furnish A-1 references from 
past and present employers. Have 
held present position as spinner 
and superintendent for six years. 
No cause for changing except de- 
sire larger salary. Address No. 
2132. 


- 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held position as. superin- 
tendent in one of the largest mills 
in South Carolina and have had 
splendid experience. References 
if desired. Address No. 2133. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence with special experience on 
fine yarns. Can furnish high class 
references, Address No, 2134. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am familiar with the manufac- 
ture of ginghams and other kinds 
of cloth and yarns, including hos- 
iery yarns. Have always made 
good and ean furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2435. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have had 
long experience, in both positions 
with special experience on weav- 
ing, slashing and finishing. Good 
references. Address No. 2136. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or traveling salesman. Have had 
long experience as superintendent 
and also considerable experience 
on the road. Can furnish high 
class references. Address No. 
2137. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had 5 years experience 
as overseer and practical exper- 
ience as loom fixer on Draper and 
plain looms. Age 35, married. 
Best of references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2138. 

WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or carding and spinning. Have 
26 years experience in carding 
and spinning and five years as 
overseer. Experienced on combed 
yarns. Can furnish high class ref- 
erences, Address No. 2439. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 
ent of small mill on coarse goods, 
bul have had experience in large 
mills and have ability to operate 
large plants successfully. Address 
No, 2440. 


WANT position as overseer of -card- 
ing and spinning or superintend- 
ent of small mill. Have had long 
practical experience in all posi- 


tions and can furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2143, 


- 


WANT position as everseer of card- 
ing. Now employed, but wish to 
change to larger job. Can give 
good references from former em- 
ployers. Have had experience on 
both white and colored work and 
long experience on grinding and 
seiting. Age 34, married and have 
family. Address No. 2144. 


WANT posifion as superintendent. 
Have had long practical exper- 
ience, with special experience on 
fine combed yarns. Can furnish 
high class references. Address 
No. 2441 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have been on present 
job two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. Experienced on fancies 
and huck towels. Address No. 
2145. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
or engineer. Have had 25 years’ 
experience. Have one doffer, one 
spooler or warper hand. Can give 
good references. Address No. 2146. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am an Eastern man with special 
experience on fine combed work. 
Am a good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 2147. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience in both positions 
and can furnish high class refer- 
ences from former employers. 
Address No. 2150. 


WANT position as master mechan- 
ic; 13 years’ experience in and 
around cotton: mill, steam and 
electric power plants. Ten years 
as chief engineer and master me- 
chanic. Fine references, Ad- 
dress No. 2153. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Long 
experience and high class refer- 
ences. New employed but prefer 
to change. Address 2154. 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
chief engineer or head electrician 
of large Southern textile, power 
or manufacturing industry. Eight- 
een years practical experience, 
also technical training. Employed 
now as master mecbanic and chief 
engineer of large mill. Age 41, 
moral habits, have family, A-! 
references. Address No. 2155. 

WANTED by mill superintendent, 
position in either yarn or weay- 
ing mill. Age 40. Splendid execu- 
tive, life-time experience in the 
mill business, ten years as superin- 
tendent. Literary and _ textile 
graduate. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 2156. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $3.50 per day. 
Am now employed and can fur- 
nish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 2157. 


Thursday, May 2, 1918. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning, now employed in successful 
mill and giving satisfaction but 
desire larger room. Experienced 
er both. hosiery and hard yarns. 
Address No. 2458. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have filled such position sucecess- 
fully with large mills in South 
Carolina and can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 2160. 

WANTED position as superintend- 
ent, either on white or colored 
goods. Have wide experience on 
all classes of cotton goods. Mar- 
ried man, 47 years of age, strictly 
temperate and of good habits. Best 
of references furnished. Now em- 
ployed, but can make change on 
short notice. Address No. 2164 


WANT position as superintendent! 
of a spinning mill. 35 years old 
with ten years’ experience in the 
mill business, backed by college 
course. High class references 
Address. No. 2162. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or second hand in large spin- 
ning room. Am now employed and 
can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 24163. 

WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Am now 
employed and can furnish gocd 
references. Address No. 2164. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed -as overseer 
and giving satisfaction, but have 
good reason for changing. Can 
give good reference as to my char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
2165. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of cotton mill. Graduate of Clem- 
son College Textile School, had 18 
vears’ practical experience in cot- 
ton manufacturing, ten years as 
superintendent on a wide variety 
of goods including ticking, fine 
lawns, print, sheeting, duck, efc.. 
at present superintendent of mill 
making tent duck for government, 
but would change for better posi- 
tion. Best of references. Address 
No. 2166. 


WANT position with executive de- 
partment of cotton mills, by high 
grade man of long experience as 
manager and secrétary-treasurer. 
Understand thoroughly manufac- 
turing end also. Employed at 
present as manager successful 
plant, but desire change. Address 
No. 2167. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Now have charge of a 
large Draper room on night run 
but would prefer to change. Can 
furnish high class references from 
former employers., Address No. 
2169. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in large mill, or overseer of 
carding and spinning in small mill. 
Have had long experience as over- 
seer and am strietly sober and 
reliable. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 2473. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


avUTOMATIC SCALES— 
american Kron Scale Co. 
SALING PRESSES— 
soomer and Boschert Press Co. . 
caco-Lowell Shops. 
sALlL BEARINGS— 
s. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
eANDING— 
american Textile Banding Co., inc. 
sarber Mfg. Co, 
sEAMERS— 
rT. C. Entwistle Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops 
eBELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
eO0BBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenville Spol & Meg. Co. 
SOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co, 
Mason Brush Works 
CALLING SYSTEMS— 
National Scale Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
CcCARDS— 
Saco-Lowe!! Shops 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. Entwistie Co. 
6. S. Roy & Sons 
CHAIN DRIVES, SIlENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
Genera! Electric Company 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS— 
J. K. Livingston & Co. 
COUNTING MACHINES— 
National Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Spectalty Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
ORAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Orinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
OUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
William Firth. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Am. Aniline Products Co. 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks, David & Broadfoot 

A. Kiipstein & Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

.A. Metz 

National Anttine and Chemica! Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

A. E. Ratner Co., Inc. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn & Sons. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 

Allls, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Electric Supply & Equipment Co. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 

Link. Belt Company 


ELEVATING TRUCKS— 
Nationa! Scale Co. 
EX TRACTORS— 
Toithurst Machine Co. 
FENCING— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHERS—COT TON— 
A. Kliipstein & Company 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
Bi.Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
FLOWERS— 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindie & Flyer 
GEARS (SILENT)— 
General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric &@ Mfg. Co, 
CRATES— 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 


HEDOLES— 
Stee: Meddie Mfg. Co. 
HOSE— 


Si-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Corporation. 
Stuart W. Cramer 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
HYDRO EX TRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Oraper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Stafford Company 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 
Ermmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. and N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineerine Co, 
METERS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
MILL CRAYONS-~~— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Generai Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINT— 
Peasliee-Gaulbert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
POWER TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Ce. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Cea. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Fibre Speciaity Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops 
SADODOLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

National Scale Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Oraper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 

Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company 

Moree Chain Company 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 


Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Carolina Sizing & Chemica! Co. 

John P. Marston 

Aw Klilpstein & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Ca. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS—COTTON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 

A. Klipstein Co. 

Southern Dvyestuff & Chemica! Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS, Franke! 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Southern & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLS— 
Greenville Spool! & Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLERS— 


Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 


STEEL SHELVING— 
National Scale Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIEC— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
TOILE TS— 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH 
Top Roll Varnish Co. 


TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
international Motor Co. 


TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 
National Scale Co. 
TURBINES— 


General Electric Company 
Westinchouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 


TWISTERS— 


Collins Bros. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARPERS— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Draper Corporation 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Beilt Company 


WELDING OUTFITS— 


Bird-Wilcox Co,, inc. 
General Electric Company 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston. 

A. Kliipstein & Cea, 

H .A. Metz 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Jaaues Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs & Chemical Ce 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 


Saco-Lewel!l Sheps 
Universal Winding Company 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 


A practical book on carding and spinning. 


Price $1.00. 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson 


A new loom book of 90 pages with 50 illustrations. 


Price $1.25 


“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates. 


A very valuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. 


Price $1.00. 


“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins, 


An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations. 


Price $32 00. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” 


Formerly sold for $5.00. 


Price $3.00 


A book of 10,000 practical recipes, in: luding recipes of varnishes, sizings, 


finishing materiais, etc. 


Revised and enlarged edition 


Does Not Scale. 


ROPOSIZE 


Will not turn sour. 
Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKES 
YARN 
STRONG 
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Unsurpassed in Simplicity, 


Southern Office 


READVILLE, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No special 


mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


This WATERPROOF 


BELT 
CEMENT 


Makes a water-tight 
splice that holds un- 
til you cut it open, 


PROOF 


te 


NAT}, 


¥ 


Southern Branch and Warehouse 
Greenville, S. C. 


M. C. SANDERS, Manager 


Substantial, Doble and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY : 
PHILAQELPHIA H. Mayer, CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


HASN'T FAILED YET 


Tallowax 97% Fats 
Beef Tallow 92% Fats 


Tallowax takes the place of raw beef tallow. Costs less per pound. To 


be used with gums and sizings. Results guaranteed. Demonstrations 


made free. Let us ship you a barrel on approval. 
Sizing's Softeners Finishings 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Ss. C. THOMAS, GEORGE WITHERSPOON, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Mount Olive, N. C. 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


FIREPROOF 


cast iron frame, 
steel and asbestos 
panelled 
Stock Dryers. 
G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, 
Mass. 

Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 
Charlotte, N. C. 


j ) RIBBED RING 
nine THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


LEESONA mark 


We make winding machines for single and ply 
yarns, cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weav- 
ing and knitting. Ask for circular of che NEW 
WIND DOUBLER. 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. O. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


Less Waste---Cleaner Yarns 
Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing that 
they will pay for themselves in a short time 1n the 
saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 
today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 
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